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Letters  to 
The  Editor 


In  Appreciation 

To  the  Editor: 

In  going  through  a stack  of  accumulated 
mail  last  Sunday  which  had  piled  up  during 
my  absence,  I had  the  very  pleasant  surprise 
of  finding  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine 
describing  the  Commencement  activities. 
For  some  time  I have  been  intending  to 
subscribe  to  the  Magazine.  I am  enclosing 
a check  for  $4.00  which  can  be  used  for 
some  good  cause  in  the  name  of  the  Class 
of  1929  of  which  I was  a member. 

Any  time  any  of  the  Oberlin  family  with 
whom  I am  acquainted  are  in  this  area,  I 
would  be  more  than  pleased  to  see  them. 

W.  George  Morgan,  ’29 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida 

To  The  Editor: 

Thank  you  for  the  copies  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine  received  from  you.  I am  enjoying 
reading  them.  What  wonderful  plans 
Oberlin  has  for  the  future!  All  of  us  should 
swell  with  pride  for  having  our  Alma  Mater 
designated  as  the  best  coeducational  College 
in  the  U.S.A.  We  are  so  proud  of  Oberlin 
College! 

Thank  you  again  for  sending  me  copies 
of  the  Alumni  Magazine. 

Elsie  Fuller  Leatherman,  '17 
Akron,  Ohio 

To  the  Editor: 

I want  to  tell  you  how  much  I appreci- 
ated Miss  Eileen  Thornton’s  article  A Mil- 
lion Voices  to  Hear  in  the  issue  for  this 
month  [October]  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
Magazine.  Please  accept  the  thanks  of  at 
least  one  alumnus  of  the  College  for  the 
enlivened  sense  of  the  value  of  the  Carnegie 
Library  which  he  has  gained  from  reading 
the  article. 

Robert  D.  Cooper,  ’29 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

To  the  Editor: 

My  daughter,  Marna  Kunstmann  Bosch, 
read  and  liked  the  article  A Million  Voices 
to  Hear  and  mailed  her  copy  of  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Magazine  carrying  this  article  to 
me.  I would  like  to  add  that  I,  too,  enjoyed 
reading  the  article  and  am  happy  that  Ober- 
lin has  adopted  the  "Open  Door"  policy. 

Martin  T.  Kunstmann 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


Defining  Liberalism 

To  the  Editor: 

You  wish  to  know  what  we  think  of  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine.  I,  for  one,  am 
doubly  delighted  with  the  new  editorial 
policy.  The  Magazine  is  now  a liberal  pub- 
lication which  deals  with  vital,  if  controver- 
sial issues. 

The  letter  to  the  editor  by  Mrs.  R.  S. 
Matthews  in  the  November  issue  gives  an 


interesting  and  warm-hearted  definition  of 
liberalism;  but  "courage  born  of  conviction 
and  clear  analysis”  some  conservatives  might 
think  was  their  own  way  of  thinking. 

What  the  terms,  liberalism  and  conserva- 
tism mean  is  not  always  entirely  clear  . . . 

A good  deal  depends  on  who  is  making 
the  definition.  Wouldn’t  it  be  fine  if  some 
one  could  give  a definition  of  liberalism  that 
the  conservatives  would  accept  and  a defini- 
tion of  conservatism  that  the  liberals  would 
accept? 

Parts  of  Mrs.  Matthews’  definition  might 
serve  this  purpose.  She  says  "pioneer  in 
spirit,  generally  years  ahead  of  the  general 
public.”  One  might  phrase  the  same  idea 
as  follows:  liberalism  is  adaptability  and 
hospitality  to  change;  conservatism  is  re- 
luctance to  accept  change  . . . 

Harvey  W.  Peck,  ’05 
Winter  Park,  Florida 

To  the  Editor: 

I was  impressed  by  the  definition  of  lib- 
eralism appearing  on  page  2 of  the  Novem- 
ber Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine.  1 think  it 
is  implied  in  that  definition  of  fine  idealism 
that  historical,  geographical,  and  social 
backgrounds  may  have  much  to  do  in  de- 
termining whether  an  attitude  is  liberal  or 
whether  it  is  "what  is  to  be  expected.” 

For  instance,  I attach  a clipping  from  the 
November  2 Baptist  Standard  of  Texas.  This 
clipping  was  a RNS  release  reporting  the 
action  of  a "state-wide  meeting  of  Baptist 
students  in  Jonesboro,  Arkansas." 

Would  not  the  "Statement  of  Beliefs  in 
the  Matter  of  Race  Relations”  adopted  by 
those  white  students  be  "What  is  to  be  ex- 
pected” in  Ohio,  but  might  it  not  be  ac- 
counted liberalism  in  Arkansas  in  the 
autumn  of  1957? 

Samuel  F.  Marsh,  '06 

Leland,  Mississippi 

(Editor's  Note:  The  clipping  reported 
a 359-1  vote  of  the  students  in  support  of  a 
statement  that  the  "Christian  position  in 
the  matter  of  race  relations”  meant  the  ac- 
ceptance of  "the  equal  worth  of  all  individ- 
uals, regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  state  in 
life.”) 


Race  Relations 

To  The  Editor: 

I have  been  deeply  moved  by  Mrs.  Rudolf 
(June  Braun,  ’37)  Pfister’s  letter  in  the  re- 
cent issue  of  your  magazine.  Her  sugges- 
tions of  an  Oberlin  Alumni  Conference  on 
race  relations  certainly  deserves  response 
from  alumni  loyal  to  Oberlin  living  in  areas 
of  recent  race  conflicts  as  well  as  from  in- 
dividuals concerned  about  the  practical  man- 
ner for  solving  one  of  our  nation’s  most 
baffling  social  problems.  For  little  as  we 
may  think  about  it,  but  world-wide  we  are 
being  critically  watched  and  judged  by  the 
manner  in  which  we  handle  this  delicate 
though  complex  problem. 

Living  in  this  community  which  has  re- 
cently received  such  unfortunate  worldwide 
publicity,  I have  watched  with  inward  pain 
the  deterioration  of  our  community's  race 
relations  initiated  by  the  entrance  of  nine 
Negro  children  into  the  all-white  Central 
High  School  and  the  violent  attempt  to 
block  this  entrance  by  our  governor  and 


those  associated  with  him.  I have  been 
greatly  confused  and  dismally  disappointed 
by  the  great  "wall  of  silence”  which  has 
been  erected  by  the  "good”  white  Christian 
citizens  and  the  prominent  business  leaders. 
This  has  been  particularly  significant  since 
the  local  school  board  was  merely  imple- 
menting its  own  statement  made  public  im- 
mediately after  the  pronouncement  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Decision  in  1954.  Until 
now  the  lines  of  communication  between  the 
races  are  not  able  to  come  together,  and 
there  is  no  definite  solution  in  sight. 

Therefore,  since  Mrs.  Pfister’s  letter  has 
so  much  merit  and  is  so  apropos  to  my  local 
problem,  and  since  such  a conference  con- 
vening in  Oberlin  might  bring  forth  some 
tangible  results,  I want  to  exoress  myself  as 
endorsing  such  a meeting.  If  I could  lend 
any  assistance  to  make  the  Drogram  a success 
by  my  presence,  I would  be  happy  to  come. 
In  the  meantime,  may  I suggest  that  you 
explore  the  possibilities  of  holding  such  a 
gathering? 

Charles  C.  Walker,  ’39 
I itrle  Rock,  Arkansas 

Racial  Discrimination 

To  The  Editor: 

Yesterdav  evening  I received  the  monthlv 
magazine  of  a national  fraternity  to  which 
I belong.  I exDerienced  a sense  of  futilitv 
or  frustration  when  I read  a series  of  nanel 
discussions  on  the  subiect  Fraternities’  Obli- 
gations and  Rights  in  Our  Society.  The  par- 
ticipants were  hivh  officials  of  the  fraternirv 
who  discussed  the  matter  of  racial  and  reli- 
gious discrimination  in  the  fraternity  world. 
Each  found  iustification  for  a continuance 
of  the  status  auo  on  social,  legal,  ethical,  and 
religious  grounds. 

A few  minutes  later  discarding  this  maga- 
zine and  its  discouraging  philosophy  against 
which  I have  protested  vainly  in  the  oast.  I 
picked  up  the  December  Oberlin  Alumni 
Magazine  and  read  the  contributions  on  the 
same  general  subiect  by  Professors  George 
Simoson.  Milton  Yinger  and  Ralph  Turner. 
{ With  All  Deliberate  Steed:  Racial  Deseg- 
regation in  the  Public  Schools.) 

I must  say  that  I am  much  more  com- 
fortable with  the  general  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  the  Alumni  Magazine  than  I am 
with  the  views  of  my  fraternity  diehards. 

Harold  K.  Daniels,  ’26 
Detroit,  Michigan 


Another  Look  at  Admissions 

To  The  Editor: 

Oberlin  has  never  made  up  its  mind,  in 
my  time,  whether  it  is  a liberal-arts  college 
or  the  first  four  years  of  a university.  The 
characterizing  purposes  of  a university.  I 
should  say,  are  two:  the  accumulation  of 
knowledge  by  research,  and  the  production 
of  competent  specialists  in  various  intellec- 
tual and  intellectually-based  fields.  The 
characterizing  purpose  of  a liberal-arts  col- 
lege is  contribution  by  intellectual  means  to 
the  growth  of  persons.  The  two  sets  of 
purposes  overlap,  of  course;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  clear  as  to  which  comes  first  for 
each  institution. 

The  one  prediction  about  the  educational 
situation  which  I regard  as  sure  is  that  each 
institution  will  have  to  sharpen  its  thinking 
(Continued  on  page  15) 
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We  Think  . . . 


WE  think  that  in  the  resignation 
of  Lorraine  Hoffman  as  assist- 
ant editor  of  the  Alumni  Magazine  we 
have  lost  a most  able  and  devoted 
worker  and  colleague.  Her  infectious 
cheerfulness  and  good  will  in  the  of- 
fice, along  with  her  ever-present  will- 
ingness to  take  on  any  duty  without 
regard  to  time  or  energy  involved  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  us  all. 

Her  resignation  came  about  not  by 
choice  but  by  circumstances,  occa- 
sioned by  the  tragic  death  of  her  hus- 
band, who  was  a member  of  the  De- 
partment of  English.  In  an  editorial 
in  the  Oberlin  Review,  one  of  his  for- 
mer students  paid  tribute  to  him  as 
follows: 


Elmo  B.  Roper,  Jr. 
Leslie  H.  Fishel,  Jr. 
William  I.  Judson 
William  I.  Judson 

Leslie  H.  Fishel,  Jr. 
Dorothy  M.  Smith,  ’29 


It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we 
learned  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Leonard 
R.  Hoffman,  an  instructor  in  the  Eng- 
lish Department.  Dr.  Hoffman,  in  his 
third  year  of  teaching  here,  was  a 
young,  interested,  and  stimulating  in- 
structor. Those  of  us  who  have  had 
the  fortune  to  be  in  his  classes  know 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  area  of 
literature  in  which  Dr.  Hoffman  did 
not  excel.  His  careful  analyses  of 
poems,  short  stories,  and  novels  were 
all  thorough,  full  of  insight  and  learn- 
ing, and  above  all,  good  examples  of 
the  ways  and  means  of  literary  analysis 
which  every  good  student  must  learn. 

Dr.  Hoffman’s  contributions  to 
Oberlin  and  to  literature  were  just 
budding.  This  we  feel  is  the  greatest 
sorrow.  The  Review  editors  each  pay 
tribute  to  a scholar  and  a teacher,  and 
extend  sincerest  sympathy  to  Dr. 
Hoffman's  loved  ones. 

M.  H.  S. 


In  This  Issue 


OUR  cover  will,  we  hope,  bring 
back  memories  to  many  of  you, 
and,  perhaps  especially  vivid  memo- 
ries to  those  whose  initials  are  carved 
on  the  trunk  of  this  old  beech  tree. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  beeches  stand- 
ing in  "Ladies  Grove"  in  the  Arbore- 
tum, sacred  to  the  recollection  of  in- 
numerable campfire  gatherings  and 
lovers'  trysts.  February  being  the 
month  that  ushers  in  St.  Valentine's 
Day,  we  thought  that  the  carved  hearts 
were  particularly  appropriate. 

THE  biennial  Men’s  Career  Con- 
ference, held  during  the  first  week  of 
December,  brought  to  the  campus 
some  fifty  top-notch  consultants,  many 
of  them  Oberlin  alumni,  to  confer 
with  the  students  about  their  future 
occupations.  Keynote  speaker  of  the 
conference  was  Elmo  Roper,  public 
opinion  analyst,  writer,  editor.  For 
his  advice  to  the  man  or  woman  in 
search  of  a career,  please  turn  to 
page  4. 

SIXTEEN  YEARS  AGO  a tall,  soft- 
spoken  Texan  by  the  name  of  Robert 
L.  A.  Clark  joined  the  department  of 
physical  education.  A former  semi- 
pro  basketball  player,  he  took  over  the 
coaching  reins  of  the  basketball  squad, 
and  he  has  been  doing  a good  job  of 
it  ever  since.  For  a profile  of  Coach 
Bob  Clark  and  a look  at  the  winter 
sports  program,  please  see  page  12. 

in  A scrapbook  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Theodore  Burton,  Pliny  O. 
Clark,  '03,  discovered  an  article  about 
Oberlin  written  by  a special  corre- 
spondent for  the  now  defunct  Cleve- 
land Leader  some  80  years  ago  and 
published  in  the  paper  July  16,  1877. 
Unusually  interesting  because  it  re- 
flects the  attitude  toward  Oberlin  in 
that  era,  it  is  also  a valuable  contribu- 
tion to  Oberliniana  because  of  the 
long  quotations  from  Professor  Giles 
Waldo  Shurtleff,  who  apparently  had 
taken  the  reporter  in  tow  and  acted  as 
his  guide  and  interpreter.  For  a look 
at  what  was  Oberlin  see  page  16. 


BEGINNING  with  the  March  issue 
we  shall  publish  a series  of  articles 
dealing  with  the  new  building  and  de- 
velopment program,  which  was  an- 
nounced at  the  Commencement  last 
June  10,  and  presented  in  outline,  in 
the  July,  1957,  issue  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine. 
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In  Search  of  a Career 


We  are  only  partially  masters  of  our  own 
fate,  but  within  the  limits  of  our  choice 
we  should  know  and  trust  our  own  desires 


By  Elmo  B.  Roper,  Jr. 


The  first  limitation  we  all  have  to  face  is  the  fact 
that  even  the  best  of  us  can  control  probably  a good 
deal  less  than  half  of  what  happens  to  us  in  our  lives.  As  one 
writer  put  it,  "Here  and  there  protrude  the  granite  peaks 
of  the  inevitable,  but  all  about  is  rubble  from  the  land- 
slips of  chance.”  This  applies  to  our  work  lives  as  well  as 
to  our  more  clearly  unpredictable  personal  lives.  We  are 
limited  of  course  by  the  kind  of  work  there  is  a demand 
for,  or  which  we  can  create  a demand  for,  and  by  the  ex- 
tent of  that  demand.  These  demands  are  constantly  and 
often  rapidly  changing.  Everyone  knows  what  last  ses- 
sion’s Congressional  budget-slashing  did  to  the  peace  of 
mind  of  engineers,  though  I doubt  if  it  hurt  them  much 
to  get  down  to  the  plane  of  job  insecurity  on  which  most 
people  are  used  to  living.  I should  add  that  their  inse- 
curity is  nothing  compared  to  the  insecurity  that  gripped 
the  entire  nation  when  Sputniks  I and  II  spelled  out  our 
need  for  the  better  use  of  scientific  and  engineering  skills. 

We  are  limited  most  severely  by  the  state  of  prosperity 
or  un-prosperity  prevailing  in  the  nation.  The  economic 
cycle,  once  nearly  as  certain  as  death  or  at  least  taxes,  is 
being  brought,  at  least  in  some  measure,  under  man’s 
control.  But  while  we  hope  we  have  built  into  out 
economy  guarantees  against  another  1929-style  crash, 
milder  dips  can  still  occur,  with  unexpected  and  unpleas- 
ant effects  on  our  lives.  We  are  seeing  one  now. 

War  is  the  most  devastating  and,  unless  we  devise  new 
methods  of  preventing  international  quarrels,  the  least 
preventable  factor  of  all.  No  one  could  win  another  big 
war,  and  we  have  a kind  of  blind  hope  that  that  truth  has 
sunk  in  deep  enough  across  the  globe  to  keep  another  big 
one  from  starting.  But  small  wars  are  not  especially  in- 
conceivable, and  the  scope  of  today’s  "limited  wars”  would 
horrify  the  soldiers  of  the  unmechanized  past.  Apart  from 
actual  destruction,  war  brings  about  vast  dislocations  in  our 
lives  and  sends  its  consequences  far  into  the  future.  It 
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can  make  Presidents,  as  well  as  change  the  occupations  of 
lesser  men. 

No  one  can  escape  the  impact  of  war  or  depression. 
But  in  addition  to  that,  each  of  us  gets  sudden  personal 
blows,  each  of  our  lives  takes  unexpected  twists,  and  we 
find  ourselves,  almost  without  warning,  in  a new  world, 
or  on  a new  course  in  the  old  world,  one  that  we  had  in 
no  way  intended.  I think  this  fact  has  several  lessons  in 
it. 

One  is  that  much  good  can  be  gotten  from  these  ca- 


John  Mayer,  ’60 


Elmo  B.  Roper,  Jr.  (right)  President  William  E.  Stevenson,  and 
Loren  Day,  ’58,  student  chairman  of  the  Conference  at  the  Con- 
ference dinner  at  Talcott  Hall. 
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Keynote  speaker  at  the  Men's  Career  Conference  was  Elmo  B. 
Roper,  Jr.  marketing  consultant  and  public  opinion  analyst.  Shown 
here  with  President  William  E.  Stevenson,  in  Finney  Chapel,  he 
has  just  sat  down  to  thunderous  applause  after  delivering  his  speech. 


prices  of  fortune,  if  we  respond  to  them  in  the  right  way. 
Some  of  them  are  clearly  pushes  upward.  Wendell 
Willkie  came  suddenly  into  the  national  spotlight  through 
his  role  in  congressional  hearings  over  the  sale  of  utility 
properties  to  the  TV  A,  and  thereupon  won  the  1940  Re- 
publican presidential  nomination  against  all  normal  poli- 
tical odds:  he  was  not  a politician,  but  a businessman,  and 
up  until  a few  years  before,  he  had  not  even  been  a Re- 
publican. 

Fate  can  also  deal  cruel  and  killing  blows.  Franklin 
Roosevelt  was  dealt  such  a blow  when  he  was  crippled  by 
infantile  paralysis  early  in  what  promised  to  be  a brilliant 
career  in  public  life.  For  most  men  this  would  have  put 
a final  damper  on  any  political  ambition.  Retirement  to 
a life  of  letters  or  some  other  genteel  form  of  relative  in- 
activity would  have  been  the  easiest  course  for  him  to  take. 
But  as  we  all  know,  he  did  not  take  it.  While  it  is  still 
too  early  to  evaluate  his  final  place  in  history,  he  was  un- 
questionably a leader  of  extraordinary  powers  and  achieve- 
ments, whose  influence  on  the  country  has  been  deep  and 
lasting.  Fie  reached  the  height  of  his  powers  not  just  de- 
spite his  illness,  but  probably  in  part  because  of  it.  This  is 
what  the  British  writer,  Compton  MacKenzie,  wrote  about 
those  years  of  illness  and  recuperation: 

"Roosevelt  was  given  the  opportunity  to  spend  seven 
years  at  the  prime  of  his  intellectual  vigour  in  reflecting 
upon  his  own  rich  experience  and  in  contemplating  the 
mundane  scene  with  the  eyes  of  a man  of  the  world.  His 
creative  imagination  was  kept  continuously  hard  at  work, 
while  at  the  same  time  so  great  a reserve  of  energy  accumu- 
lated and  so  deep  a breath  of  enthusiasm  was  inhaled  that 
he  was  able  at  the  age  of  forty-seven  to  re-enter  active 
politics  like  a man  of  forty;  and  the  unkind  fate  which 
seemed  to  have  robbed  him  of  those  seven  years  handed 
them  back  to  him  untouched  by  age.” 

Other  happenings  may  be  less  easy  to  evaluate  at  the 
time:  apparent  bad  fortune  may  open  new  avenues  of  op- 
portunity, lucky  breaks  may  turn  out  to  be  not  so  lucky. 
But  while  we  can’t  prevent  these  events  from  occurring, 
we  do  have  a broad  latitude  in  the  way  we  respond  to  them. 
If  we  hold  ourselves  rigid  against  them,  fighting  them  as 
unwelcome  intrusions  on  our  well-planned  course,  they 
can  defeat  us.  But  if  we  keep  ourselves  open  and  recep- 


tive, we  can  turn  the  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  into 
spears  for  our  own  advantage.  If  we  are  prepared  to  roll 
with  the  punch,  and  learn  from  it,  we  will  probably  find 
ourselves  stronger  for  the  experience. 

Artists  call  this  the  ability  to  "capitalize  on  our  acci- 
dents.” Many  a water  color  has  taken  shape  around  an 
accidental  dribble  of  paint.  Scientists  have  a fancier  name 
for  it:  serendipity,  which  means  hitting  new  scientific 
discoveries  by  noticing  unexpected  phenomena  that  oc- 
cur, even  though  they  may  have  no  bearing  on  the  wotk 
at  hand.  The  whole  synthetic  dye  industry  began  by  just 
such  a sharply  observed  accident.  About  one  hundred 
years  ago,  the  English  chemist,  Sir  William  Perkin,  who 
was  trying  to  produce  synthetic  quinine,  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing not  a drug  but  a dye.  The  color,  which  'became 
known  as  "mauve,”  was  the  first  of  the  aniline  dyes.  It 
not  only  revolutionized  the  art  and  science  of  dyeing;  it 
also  created  a new  foundation  for  the  whole  present  world 
of  synthetic  chemistry.  Untold  numbers  of  scientific  ad- 
vances have  come  about  through  such  ««anticipated  re- 
sults. 

When  we  have  accepted  the  fact  of  the  control  fate  has 
over  us,  when  we  have  resolved  to  meet  the  vagaries  of 
fortune  with  nimble  minds  which  search  for  new  oppor- 
tunities created  by  the  new  situation,  the  next  thing  to 
do  is  take  that  smaller  part  of  our  lives  that  we  can  con- 
trol, those  decisions  and  those  activities  that  are  squarely 
up  to  us,  and  do  the  very  best  we  can. 

Work  Can  be  Fun 

Choosing  a career  ought  to  be  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world.  The  way  to  do  it,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  sit  down 
and  figure  out  what  one  likes  to  do  so  well  that  doing  it 
would  seem  more  like  vacation  than  work  and  then  go 
and  get  or  make  a job  doing  just  that,  whether  it’s  teach- 
ing eight-year  olds  how  to  sail  in  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  or 
raising  chickens  in  Arizona  to  be  close  to  a beloved  desert, 
or  whatever.  For  the  great  French  impressionist,  Renoir, 
the  question  was  just  that  simple.  When,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  showed  his  paintings  to  a famous  Paris  art 
teacher,  the  master  commented  drily,  "You  are,  I presume, 
dabbling  in  paint  to  amuse  yourself.”  Renoir  replied,  "Of 
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course.  When  it  ceases  to  amuse  me,  I will  stop  paint- 
ing. I think  that  if  we  all  found  our  way  to  our  life's 
work  that  way,  everybody  in  the  world  would  be  happier, 
and  moreover,  they  would  probably  find  themselves  mak- 
ing  more  money  out  of  what  they  liked,  however  screwy  it 
might  sound,  than  they  would  be  taking  a job  after  a long 
search  for  that  industry  which  is  going  places  the  fastest. 

But  instead  this  decision  is  often  one  of  the  toughest 
ones  a man,  or  woman,  has  to  make,  and  one  that  many 
never  make  to  their  satisfaction.  I'd  like  to  discuss  some 
of  the  reasons,  in  my  opinion,  why  this  is  so,  and  why  it 
need  not  be  so.  I think  what  stands  in  the  way  of  clearly 
knowing  what  one's  own  bent  is,  most  of  the  time,  boils 
down  to  paying  too  close  attention  to  what  other  people 
think.  What  other  people  think  can  often  be  very  helpful, 
but  used  in  the  wrong  way,  other  people’s  opinions  can 
ruin  one's  own  chances  of  a successful  career,  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word. 

Parental  Pressure 

The  first  and  most  influential  "other  people”  who  have 
ideas  about  what  we  should  do  are,  of  course,  our  parents. 
Although  parents  vary  in  degree  and  type  of  influence  they 
exert,  nowadays  I guess  the  low  pressure  of  "soft”  sell  is 
probably  typical,  most  parents  have  some  idea  of  what 
they'd  like  to  see  their  children  doing. 

These  ideas  may  be  good  and  helpful,  or  they  may  be 
irrelevant  and  harmful,  to  the  real  needs  and  abilities  of 
the  young  person.  Because  the  love  of  parents  for  their 
children  is  a mixed  thing.  Part  of  it  wants  to  help  a young 
person  along  toward  his  own  self-discovery,  but  often  there 
is  another  part  which  wants  the  child  to  somehow  fulfill 
the  parent’s  own  dreams,  to  make  up  for  his  own  personal 
frustrations,  or  to  become  a carbon  copy  of  himself.  And 
while  it  is  natural  and  good  to  look  up  to  and  in  some 
ways  to  try  to  be  like  our  parents,  we  are  not  our  parents, 
we  are  separate  and  distinct  human  beings  with  our  own 
abilities  and  aspirations.  I am  sure  most  of  us  realize  this 
only  too  well.  But  even  if  we  do,  there  is  often  the  danger 


of,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  following  too  closely  their 
image  of  us,  rather  than  our  own.  There  is  also  the  re- 
verse danger,  for  the  rebelliously  inclined,  of  trying  too 
hard  to  become  something  our  parents  are  not,  simply  to 
show  our  independence.  Rebellion  can  be  as  unimagina- 
tive as  conformity. 

These  days  the  normally  somewhat  trying  relationships 
between  parents  and  children  are  made  doubly  difficult  by 
the  great  gap  between  the  experience  of  the  two  genera- 
tions. 1 don't  suppose  college  students  argue  much  over 
evolution  any  more,  at  least  not  about  whether  or  not  there 
is  any,  and  1 don't  think  they  spend  much  time  worrying 
about  whether  there  will  be  enough  jobs  to  go  around 
when  they  graduate.  The  snowballing  rate  of  change  char- 
acteristic of  our  century  doesn't  make  communication  be- 
tween generations  any  easier. 

Now  I don't  want  to  do  away  with  parents.  We  may 
be  able  to  see  their  blind  spots,  but  they  can  often  help 
us  to  see  ours,  and  their  opinions  may  very  well  be  in- 
valuable in  helping  ns  make  this  choice  of  a career.  But 
they  cannot  make  it  for  us;  they  cannot  save  us  the  trou- 
ble of  finding  out  for  ourselves  where  our  proper  place  is. 

Common  Prejudices 

Another  barrier  to  wise  career  choices  comes  from  the 
persistence  of  common  prejudices  that  some  lines  of  work 
are  inherently  superior  to  others,  quite  apart  from  the 
question  of  how  well  they  are  suited  to  the  individual  con- 
cerned. The  most  common  of  these  prejudices,  and  the 
oldest,  is  the  prejudice  against  work  that  is  done  with  the 
hands,  and  connected  with  that,  work  that  can  be  done 
without  wearing  a white  collar.  Contrasted  with  such 
work  is  brain  work,  and  its  lesser  adjunct,  paper  work. 
Now  there  is  some  sense  in  these  prejudices.  Really  sat- 
isfying work  for  truly  educated  people  demands  thought 
and  creativity  from  those  engaged  in  it.  A job  which  calls 
for  the  making  of  decisions,  which  involves  the  use  of 
initiative  and  the  acceptance  of  responsibility,  is  surely  the 
kind  of  job  an  enterprising  young  person  wants.  A job 
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that  is  merely  routine  deadens  the  faculties,  and  it  is  too 
bad  that  despite  our  rapidly  automating  economy,  there 
are  still  so  many  of  them  to  be  done. 

But  this  distinction,  which  is  the  real  one,  often  gets 
obscured.  Routine  work  often  becomes  acceptable  if  it  is 
done  in  an  office,  rather  than  a factory.  The  wide  range 
of  human  skills  demanded  of  a man  working  on  a farm, 
or  operating  a power  shovel  is  forgotten.  Another  thing 
forgotten  too,  is  the  fact  that  people  differ  greatly,  and 
that  a natural  forester  may  make  an  unhappy  lawyer,  and 
that  a boy  whose  real  passion  begins  and  ends  at  working 
on  automobile  engines  will  feel  frustrated  as  a sales  man- 
ager. 

These  ideas  are  deeply  ingrained  in  most  of  us,  and  we 
have  to  penetrate  through  them  to  find  out  what  we  our- 
selves really  like  to  do,  or  we  may  find  ourselves  in  a 
physically  comfortable  but  intellectually  empty  occupation- 
al prison. 

I think  one  of  the  biggest  barriers  of  all  to  getting  full 
work  satisfaction  is  an  indiscriminate  pursuit  of  money  and 
what  passes,  with  too  many,  for  "success.”  Now,  again,  I 
don’t  have  anything  against  either.  It  is  a good  thing  to 
do  well  in  your  efforts  and  to  receive  recognition  for  them. 
It  doesn't  even  hurt  to  be  well  paid! 

I do  not  go  along  with  those  who  glorify  failure  and 
suggest  that  there  is  something  morally  dubious  about  suc- 
cess. I think  that  most  of  the  time  when  a man  does  some- 
thing he  thoroughly  likes,  and  does  it  well,  real  success  is 
the  natural  consequence.  (Not  always,  opportunity  is  not 
yet  fully  equal,  but  most  of  the  time.)  Nor  do  1 believe 
in  wearing  a hair  shirt.  We  Americans  have  created  an 
impressive  level  of  wealth,  and  rightly  used,  it  can  have 
an  enlarging,  liberating  effect  on  human  life. 

These  things  are  natural  fulfillments  for  people  of  abil- 
ity in  a world  where  there  is  opportunity  for  its  use  and 
recognition,  which  ours  is.  However,  if  a man  becomes 
exclusively  absorbed  in  their  pursuit,  it  is  a sign  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  his  feeling  about  himself  and  his 
work.  He  has  begun  seeking  the  outer  symbols  of  some- 


thing which  deep  inside  he  knows  he  doesn’t  have,  the 
happy  sense  of  doing  well  a job  he  likes.  Without  this 
sense,  all  his  efforts  are  devoted  to  proving  to  himself,  and 
to  other  people,  that  he  is  doing  fine.  Money  then  takes 
on  a value  beyond  its  real  value;  it  becomes  a way  of  buy- 
ing and  consuming  expensively  so  that  his  success  will  be 
unquestioned.  He  will  seek  promotions  for  the  same  rea- 
sons, and  the  tragic  thing  is  that  such  a desire  is  insatiable. 
If  a man  has  an  inner  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  failure, 
no  promotion,  no  income  bracket  whatever,  can  possibly 
convince  him  that  he  is  happy  and  successful.  Recogni- 
tion may  come  from  all  sides,  but  the  important  recogni- 
tion, the  inner  recognition  of  a really  well  spent  life,  will 
be  missing. 

In  my  experience,  real  success  is  more  likely  to  come 
when  it  is  not  pursued  as  a primary  goal.  I have  never 
seen  a truly  successful  man  who  has  gotten  there  simply 
by  being  very  clever  and  keeping  his  eyes  focused  steadily 
on  the  main  chance.  Men  may  get  to  the  middle  levels 
that  way,  but  that  is  where  they  generally  remain.  I think 
it  is  important  here  to  define  a truly  successful  man  as  one 
who  feels  successful  inwardly  and  is  thought  to  be  success- 
ful by  an  important,  however  small,  segment  of  the  society 
around  him. 

Nowadays  there  is  a lot  of  talk  about  the  Organization 
Man  taking  over  our  society.  It  may  be  that  there  is  an 
increase  in  people  who  do  more  looking  than  leaping, 
people  whose  watchful  eyes  are  the  sharpest  things  about 
them.  I’m  sure  many  of  them  "get  places.”  But  I have 
found  that  the  men  who  have  really  gotten  to  the  top 
places  in  whatever  field  they  chose  were  men  who  have 
found  something  they  wanted  to  do,  believed  in  doing,  and 
went  ahead  and  did  it  single-heartedly.  These  men  were 
guided  not  by  shrewd  calculation  of  chances,  but  by  their 
own  drives,  their  own  beliefs,  their  own  hearts. 

Characteristics  of  Distinction 

In  fact,  I once  made  a list  of  the  qualities  I had  found 
among  the  most  outstanding  men  I have  personally  known 
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well,  quite  apart  from  their  specific  talents.  I have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  get  to  know  quite  intimately  a num- 
ber of  men  who  are  unquestionably  among  the  great  of 
their  generation,  such  diverse  personalities  as  Robert  E. 
Sherwood,  Wendell  Willkie,  Frank  Abrams,  "Wild  Bill" 
Donovan,  and  Adlai  Stevenson,  and  I discovered  that  they 
had  a number  of  qualities  in  common. 

First,  that  none  of  them  took  himself  as  a individual  too 
seriously;  all  of  them  could  lean  back  once  in  a while  and 
laugh  at  themselves. 

Second,  that  none  was  ever  ashamed,  or  afraid,  to  say 
whatever  he  thought  on  any  subject,  never  afraid  that  it 
might  sound  too  sentimental  or  too  religious,  or  too  naive, 
or  too  trusting  or  too  anything  else. 

Third,  that  none  of  them  ever  felt  the  obligation  to 
conform  to  existing  thought  patterns  however  popular  they 
might  be  at  the  moment  or  however  dangerous  it  might 
seem  not  to  conform. 

Fourth,  that  each  of  them  had  the  firm  belief  that  one 
of  the  most  important  things  there  was  to  preserve  in 
America  was  the  right  of  the  individual  to  dissent,  openly, 
vigorously,  and  without  any  reprisals  of  any  kind  as  a re- 
sult of  the  dissent. 

And  last,  all  of  them  genuinely  liked  the  work  they  were 
doing,  and  because  they  liked  the  work,  it  didn’t  seem  so 
much  like  work  to  them.  They  had  the  incentive  to  put 
in  what  would  have  been  long,  hard,  grueling  hours  to  a 
man  who  didn’t  like  the  work  he  was  in.  Unless  their 
work  had  been  completely  compatible  with  their  person- 
alities, they  could  not  have  done  it.  Now  while  I have 
found  these  to  be  the  qualities  characteristic  of  greatness 
in  the  great  men  I have  known,  you  will  notice  that  every 
one  of  them  is,  or  can  be,  within  the  reach  of  all  of  us. 

These  men  all  had  their  faults  and  weaknesses  as  well. 
Perfection  is  not  attainable  by  human  beings,  and  to  seek 
it  is  unreasonable  and  often  damaging.  A man  who  strives 
too  desperately  for  the  perfect  achievement  will  inevitably 
fail,  by  his  or  any  other  standards.  Only  when  a man  ac- 
cepts the  possibility  of  partial,  or  even  complete,  failure 
does  he  have  the  possibility  of  at  least  partial  success.  A 
man  afraid  to  make  mistakes  may  avoid  doing  so,  but  he 
is  at  the  same  time  sure  to  avoid  much  in  the  way  of  posi- 
tive accomplishment.  The  only  way  to  proceed  is  by  a 


courageous,  whole-hearted  giving  of  your  best,  and  then 
taking  your  chances.  The  rest  is  up  to  fate. 

I think  the  life  of  Wendell  Willkie  is  a good  illustration 
of  the  approach  to  life,  and  to  one’s  vocation,  that  I think 
is  the  only  fruitful  one.  Willkie’s  life  contained  spectacu- 
lar success  and  equally  spectacular  failure.  Both,  in  a sense 
followed  from  his  unswerving  following  of  his  deepest  be- 
liefs and  convictions. 

Willkie  devoted  the  last  years  of  his  life  to  an  impas- 
sioned attempt  to  make  Americans,  and  Republicans  in 
particular,  see  and  accept  their  international  responsibili- 
ties. The  price  he  paid  was  high,  for  he  was  at  the  same 
time  engaged  in  a campaign  to  win  the  Republican  presi- 
dential nomination  a second  time.  He  was  defeated  by  the 
isolationist  wing  of  his  party,  which  bitterly  opposed  him 
and  with  which  he  would  not  compromise.  In  the  fall  of 
1944  he  died,  still  in  the  midst  of  his  battles  for  social  jus- 
tice and  a responsible,  long-sighted  foreign  policy. 

Some  might  call  his  life  a failure,  but  I would  not.  I 
think  he  did  more  than  any  other  single  man  to  bring  his 
party  around  to  an  awareness  of  the  modern  international 
world.  Although  his  death  came  tragically  early,  he  lived 
his  life  fully,  gave  what  he  had  to  give,  and  did  what  he 
had  to  do.  In  the  process  he  gave  expression  to  some  of 
the  great  qualities  of  America  itself,  and  by  so  doing, 
strengthened  those  qualities. 

What  I am  saying,  then,  is  that  the  way  to  job  success 
and  job  happiness  is  to  know  what  we  like  to  do,  what 
strikes  us  as  interesting,  intriguing  and  fun.  Then,  ac- 
cepting both  our  strengths  and  the  limits  of  those  strengths, 
and  leaving  aside  the  expectations  and  demands  that  come 
from  people  other  than  ourselves,  we  should  spend  our 
energies  doing  our  work  in  the  best  way  we  know  or  can 
learn. 

A vivid  example  of  a man  who  approached  his  work 
this  way  comes  to  mind.  About  twenty  years  ago,  in  1936 
or  1937,  Eleanor  Tracy  Hodgins,  who  was  then  art  director 
of  Fortune  Magazine,  conceived  the  idea  of  getting  the 
well-known  painter,  Charles  Birchfield  of  Buffalo,  to  do 
the  illustrations  for  a big  article  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road which  Fortune  was  running.  It  seems  that  Birchfield 
had  never  done  anything  of  any  kind,  shape  or  description 
for  any  commercial  project,  but  somehow  or  other  she  in- 
veigled him  into  this.  His  pictures  created  quite  a stir 
and  reflected  great  credit  on  Fortune , so  a couple  of  years 
later  she  called  him  up  to  suggest  another  assignment.  He 
told  her  quite  firmly  that  he  didn’t  want  it.  Her  first 
thought  was  that  maybe  he  wanted  more  money,  having 
had  a taste  of  commercial  prices,  so  she  explained  that  of 
course  their  budget  was  flexible,  to  which  he  replied  that 
he  didn’t  care  what  she  paid  him;  he  couldn’t  do  it.  She 
then  thought  that  the  rather  rigorous  deadline  she  had  im- 
posed was  too  much  and  suggested  that  maybe  there  was  a 
little  flexibility  in  that  deadline.  He  then  said  that  he 
simply  couldn’t  undertake  any  assignment  for  a while,  for 
anyone.  He  went  on  to  explain  that  years  before  he  had 
discovered  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  the  right  picture 
frames  to  show  off  his  pictures  to  the  best  advantage. 
Since  he  wanted  each  one  of  his  paintings  to  be  a gem  not 
only  of  painting  but  of  framing,  he  had  decided  to  take 
two  months  off  every  year  and  work  in  his  shop,  making 
with  his  own  hands  a picture  frame  for  every  picture  he 
painted  that  year.  He  had  done  that  ever  since,  and  found 
the  challenge  of  making  frames  that  perfectly  suited  each 
one  of  his  canvasses  a very  absorbing  one.  This  is  what 
he  chose  to  do  with  those  two  months,  and  to  any  sugges- 
tions or  demands  that  he  spend  that  time  another  way,  at 
whatever  profit,  he  was  impervious. 

And  Keep  In  Mind 

It  may  be  some  time  before  we  feel  as  sure  as  Birchfield 
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was  of  what  we  want  to  do.  I don’t  think  that  matters 
very  much.  There  may  be  economic  and  family  pressures 
on  us  to  set  our  course  as  soon  as  possible  and  then  pro- 
ceed rapidly  toward  the  goal  of  a good  income.  But  re- 
member that  we  are  making  a decision  about  our  life's 
work  and  it  is  not  a decision  that  can  be  forced  or  rushed. 
I don’t  think  it  matters  terribly  what  our  family,  or  society 
generally,  thinks  of  the  job  we  take  to  begin  with.  I think 
the  important  thing  about  that  first  job  is  not  so  much 
what  kind  of  job  society  says  it  is,  or  what  field  it  is  in, 
as  it  is  whether  it  sounds  to  us  like  fun,  and,  perhaps  I’d 
better  add  a second,  whom  we  are  working  for.  If  we 


Photos  by  A.  E.  Princehorn 


Warren  Guthrie,  right,  chairman  of  Speech  Department,  Western 
Reserve  University  and  one  of  the  leading  newscasters  of  the  coun- 
try, and  Jack  Rice,  60,  student  chairman  of  the  session  on  Radio 
and  Television. 


find  someone  who  impresses  us  as  a really  good  person, 
wise  in  the  ways  of  work  and  life,  from  whom  we  think 
we  can  learn  a good  deal,  he  is  the  person  to  go  to  work 
for.  From  there  we  can  move  on  easily  to  find  our  proper 
place,  if  the  first  one  turns  out  not  to  be  it. 

Along  with  this,  we  should  not  be  afraid  to  change 
jobs.  If  we  come  to  see  that  a job  really  isn’t  for  us,  we 
should  go  on  to  another  one.  Staying  in  a job  that  we 
aren’t  getting  anything  out  of,  and  consequently  can’t  be 
giving  very  much  to,  is  not  doing  anyone  a favor,  our- 
selves or  our  employer.  Staying  in  a job  situation  that  is 
a dead  end  for  us  is  not  loyalty,  or  even  prudence,  it  is 
stagnation. 

I should  like  to  warn  against  one  more  pitfall.  This 
is  the  trap  of  overspecialization.  Too  often,  people  master 
one  skill  or  one  small  corner  of  one  field  of  learning  and 
let  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  rest  of  man’s  broad 
knowledge,  go  by.  It  is  a sad  thing  to  awake  at  fifty  and 
find  that  one  knows  how  to  make  a perfect  incision  into 
an  abdomen,  and  nothing  else.  So  my  last  caution  is 
against  pursuing  a chosen  career  so  exclusively,  so  single- 
heartedly,  that  you  block  your  full  development  as  a hu- 
man being.  Yet  at  the  other  extreme  is  an  even  worse 
danger:  that  you  scatter  your  energies  so  broadly,  so  gen- 
erously, upon  so  many  fields  of  endeavor,  that  you  end 
up  having  contemplated  nothing  deeply  and  knowing 
nothing  well.  People  in  a field  like  journalism  sometimes 
come  to  this  realization  in  middle  life.  Having  written, 
very  likely  well,  on  a multitude  of  subjects,  they  find  that 
their  minds  are  filled  with  odd  trinkets  of  knowledge 
rather  than  hard-dug  and  hard-cut  gems.  With  such  an 
awareness  comes  a poignant  regret,  and  often  it  comes  too 
late  to  change  one’s  course.  However,  both  of  these  pit- 
falls  can  be  avoided.  There  is  no  exact  middle  course 
between  breadth  and  depth  that  can  be  prescribed  for  all; 
as  with  the  other  aspects  of  our  vocational  choice,  we  must 
discover  for  ourselves  where  our  personal  balance  lies. 

So,  let  me  summarize.  We  are  only  partially  the  masters 
of  our  own  fate.  Some  of  the  decisions  we  make  today 
will  be  changed  for  us  because  they  will  have  become 
impossible.  I urge  you  to  use  the  imagination  God  gave 


Herk  Visnapuu,  '50,  registered  architect, 
whose  firm  Visnapuu  and  Robert  Gaede, 
Architects,  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  have  the 
contract  for  constructing  the  addition  to  the 
Hales  Memorial  Gymnasium,  holds  forth 
in  the  Jefferson  Room  of  the  Art  Building 
during  the  Men's  Career  Conference 


the  Conference  dinner  at  Talcott  Hall,  on  Friday  night. 
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you,  and  the  ability  to  think  which  the  Professors  at  Ober- 
lin  have  helped  give  you,  to  "roll  with  the  punch,”  so  as 
to  transform  the  arrows  of  fortune  into  slings  for  your 
own  progress,  in  some  area  that  intrigues  you  so  much  that 
you  sometimes  wonder  why  you  get  paid  for  it. 

All  this,  I am  afraid,  is  not  a very  orthodox  idea,  but 
it  is  really  a very  simple  idea,  the  idea  of  knowing  and 
trusting  one’s  own  desires.  If  this  can  be  done,  it  can 
lead  not  only  to  job  fulfillment  but  to  a broader  fulfillment 
as  a citizen  and  a human  being.  The  worry  about  in- 
creased conformity  in  contemporary  American  life  boils 
down  to  the  idea  that  we  are  losing  faith  in  ourselves, 
and  substituting  other’s  opinions  for  our  own.  We  are 
living  in  a world  that  is  changing  its  shape  in  many  ways, 
where  a lot  of  old  ideas  seem  to  be  losing  their  applica- 
bility. We  are  living  in  an  insecure  world,  where  war 
promises  to  end  civilization,  and  authoritarianism  holds 
sway  in  many  parts  of  the  globe.  The  only  way  we  will 
survive  these  times  with  our  best  national  qualities  and 
personal  ideals  intact,  is  to  draw  deep  on  this  trust  in  our- 
selves as  free,  individual  human  beings,  who  possess  a 
generous  capacity  for  wisdom  and  achievement,  and  may 
I add,  for  the  joy  and  zest  of  living. 


Elmo  Roper,  marketing  consultant  and  public  opinion  analyst,  is 
president  of  Elmo  Roper  and  Associates,  public  opinion  and  market 
research  analysts.  Widely  known  as  a writer,  he  has  dealt  with 
world  peace,  political  activity  and  political  issues,  and  what  Amer- 
ica thinks  of  labor  and  business.  He  holds  honorary  degrees  from 
Williams  College  and  the  University  of  Louisville.  During  World 
War  11  he  served  as  deputy  director  of  the  Office  of  Strategic  Ser- 
vices and  special  consultant  to  the  WPB,  the  OWI,  the  Army  Air 
Force,  the  Marines,  and  the  Navy.  He  is  a contributing  editor  of 
the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature. 


Flanked  by  student  chairmen  Charles 
Finfgeld,  '58,  and  Lance  Gould,  '60,  discus- 
sing teaching  and  research,  physics,  are 
(left)  Dr.  Theodore  Soller,  '22,  professor  of 
physics,  Amherst  College,  and  Dr.  Norman 
Hilberry,  ’21,  director  Argonne  National 
Laboratory,  Lemont,  Illinois. 

A.  E.  Princehorn 


A.  E.  Princehorn 

In  the  Talcott  parlors  before  dinner  on  Friday  night  Edward  A. 
Mosher,  ’32,  merchandising  personnel  manager,  Marshall  Field  & 
Company,  Chicago  (right)  talks  with  (left  to  right)  Dr.  Thurston 
E.  Manning,  associate  professor  of  physics.  Mrs.  Blanche  (Bonnie) 
Loomis,  T7,  director  of  Talcott,  and  Dr.  Theodore  Soller,  '22, 
professor  of  physics,  Amherst  College. 


John  Mayer,  ’60 


At  dinner  on  Friday  night  Robert  E.  Dixon, 
’37,  assistant  dean  of  the  College  and  as- 
sociate professor  of  psychology  (center)  is 
seated  between  Harold  Metcalf,  x 44,  Dean 
of  Students,  School  of  Business,  University 
of  Chicago  (left)  and  Tony  Norman,  '59, 
one  of  the  student  chairmen  at  the  chemistry 
session. 
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Is  Oberlin  Different? 

A Short  Explanation  of  the 
1 958  Alumni  Fund 


Early  in  the  fall,  the  office  mail 
sacks  bulge  with  colorful  and 
catchy  solicitation  pieces  sent  to  us  in 
exchange  from  prep  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  all  across  the  country. 
It  is  an  enlightening  assortment  of 
fund-raising  appeals,  calculated  to  play 
on  the  conscience  of  every  loyal  son 
or  daughter.  "Fifty  years  of  growing 
loyalty,”  one  school  brochure  pleaded 
in  a restrained  way,  had  helped  the 
institution  grow  into  greatness.  "This 
is  no  mere  matter  of  money,”  an  Ivy 
League  college  asserted  alliteratively, 
"It's  a matter  of  soul,  as  well.”  There 
are  all  sorts  of  "gimmicks,”  trick 
phrases,  subtle  suggestions,  and  blatant 
requests.  It  gives  one  to  wonder. 

Is  Oberlin  different?  We  pride 
ourselves  on  uniqueness,  but,  strange 
to  relate,  so  do  the  others.  We  bask 
in  national  recognition  of  our  preemi- 
nence as  a coeducational  college,  but 
other  schools  have  also  been  recog- 
nized for  preeminent  achievement. 
We  ask  for  money  in  a straightfor- 
ward manner,  with  good  reason,  but 
among  the  educational  appeals  I have 
seen,  there  are  many  which  do  like- 
wise. The  problems  we  face,  educa- 
tional and  financial,  are  not  peculiar 
to  Oberlin;  they  confront  every  good 
institution  of  higher  education  in  the 
land. 

Is  Oberlin  really  different?  I be- 
lieve that  the  answer  is  "Yes,”  but 
only  because  you  and  I think  so.  Only 
because  the  students,  alumni,  staff 
members  and  friends  of  Oberlin  have 
given  so  much  to  and  received  so 
much  from  what  is  to  most  of  us  a 
very  precious  relationship.  This  is  not 
a simple  syllogism.  It  is  fact.  The 
people  who  have,  and  have  had,  an  in- 
timate association  with  Oberlin  are 
Oberlin;  it  is  both  these  people  and 
that  association  which  make  the  col- 
lege unique  — and  great. 

The  1958  Alumni  Fund  rests  on 
that  assumption.  To  begin  with,  nine 


alumni  were  called  to  serve  on  the 
planning  committee  for  this  Alumni 
Fund  and  all  accepted.  Their  names 
are  listed  in  a box  on  this  page.  They 
represent  a variety  of  classes  and  geo- 
graphic areas,  a kaleidoscope  of  inter- 
ests and  occupations;  and  they  repre- 
sent Oberlin.  They  have  not  been  idle 
in  planning  the  Fund  campaign.  The 
committee  met  twice  this  fall  and  each 
committee  member  will  be  active  dur- 
ing the  campaign. 


Alumni 

Fund  Committee 

Richard  Aszling,  '36,  Old  Green- 
wich, Connecticut,  Chairman 

Robert  B.  Blyth,  ’27,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Bernard  L.  Gladieux,  '30,  New 
York  City 

Elliott  V.  Grabill,  '32,  Lincoln, 
Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Ralph  T.  Hisey  (Anna 
Billington,  ’22 ) , Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Philip  Kelser,  ’22,  New  York 
City 

Montgomery  N.  McKinney,  ’34, 
Los  Angeles,  California 

John  Reid,  '35,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

John  N.  Stern,  ’39,  Chicago, 
Illinois 


The  decisions  of  this  planning  com- 
mittee were  also  based  on  the  assump- 
tion of  the  uniqueness  and  greatness 
of  Oberlin  College.  The  committee 
felt  that  our  Fund  was  ready  to  break 
records,  prepared  to  show  conclusive- 
ly that  the  College  could  expect  sub- 
stantial annual  support  from  you. 
They  set  the  Alumni  Fund  goal  at 
Si 00,000,  a figure  59  per  cent  higher 
than  any  Oberlin  Alumni  Fund  has 


By  Leslie  H.  Fishel,  Jr.,  ’43 

ever  reached.  They  did  this  only  after 
a careful  and  considered  examination 
of  Oberlin’s  needs  and  your  previous 
response  to  those  needs. 

They  realized,  for  example,  that  the 
new  building  program  will  impose  on 
Oberlin  a serious  strain  which  could 
conceivably  reduce  the  annual  income 
of  the  college.  Since  there  is  no  im- 
mediate plan  for  an  alumni-wide  capi- 
tal campaign,  the  committee  believed 
that  a sizeable  increase  in  the  1958 
Alumni  Fund  would  indirectly  but  ef- 
fectively contribute  to  Oberlin’s  abil- 
ity to  modernize  its  plant. 

The  Fund  itself  will  not  be  diverted 
to  buildings.  All  of  the  money  raised 
by  the  1958  Fund  will  be  used  by 
Oberlin  for  current  academic  pur- 
poses: scholarships  and  salaries,  books 
and  music,  laboratory  equipment,  and 
for  whatever  contingencies  arise  dur- 
ing the  year.  An  Alumni  Fund  gift 
of  $100,000  will  permit  Oberlin,  if  it 
wishes,  to  tap  available  capital  funds 
without  endangering  its  vital  educa- 
tional functions.  One  committee  mem- 
ber remarked  that  "an  Alumni  Fund 
of  $100,000  is  in  a sense  a Living  En- 
dowment. It  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
income  from  a $2,500,000  endow- 
ment. Viewed  this  way,”  he  added, 
"the  significance  of  the  Alumni  Fund 
becomes  magnified  and  magnificent." 

The  committee  was  told  by  expert 
fund-raisers  that  the  amount  of  alumni 
giving  and  the  degree  of  alumni  par- 
ticipation undergoes  careful  scrutiny 
by  corporations  and  foundations. 
These  sources  of  educational  philan- 
thropy are  not  willing  to  extend  their 
generosity  to  an  institution  which  is 
not  doing  all  that  it  can  within  its 
own  family.  Although  your  response 
to  the  King  Campaign  was  over- 
whelming, Obetlin’s  annual  giving 
record,  the  committee  agreed,  will  not 
stand  too  much  scrutiny.  Your  loyal- 
ty to  Oberlin  is  a point  of  personal 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Meet  Coach  “Bob”  Clark,.. 


Stofan 


ROBERT  L.  A.  CLARK 


Bob  Clark,  the  tall,  soft-spoken 
Texan,  who  came  to  Oberlin  in 
the  fall  of  1941  as  a member  of  the 
men’s  physical  education  department 
and  head  basketball  coach,  is  enjoying 
his  work  these  days.  After  a few 
years  in  which  the  Yeoman  cagers  ex- 
perienced little  success,  Bob  had  the 
pleasure,  last  year,  to  see  his  squad 
come  through  with  a 10-7  record  and 
give  every  Conference  team  a run  for 
its  money.  And  this  season  his  cagers 
have  blossomed  into  a formidable 
quintet  that  has  been  termed  the  dark 
horse  squad  of  the  Ohio  Conference. 


. . . the  quiet  Texan  who  directs 
the  basketball  squad 


By  William  I.  Judson 


Coach  Bob  Clark  plays  his  guitar  and  sings  around  the  camp  fire  in  a boy's  camp  during  the 
1930's.  A skilled  performer  with  a fine  voice,  he  is  much  in  demand  as  an  entertainer. 
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His  17-year  career  at  Oberlin  was 
interrupted  by  a three-year  hitch  as 
Lieutenant  in  the  Naval  air  physical 
training  program  during  World  War 
II. 


Their  record  to  date  has  given  every 
justification  for  such  a rating.  The 
cagers  are  off  to  an  undefeated  4-0 
start,  the  first  time  a Clark-coached 
team  has  won  all  its  pre-holiday 
games. 

It’s  the  best  squad  I’ve  ever  had 
here,”  commented  Bob  the  other  day, 
"the  squad  with  the  most  potential. 
I’m  especially  proud  of  the  seniors  on 
the  squad,  who  have  improved  stead- 
ily over  the  years  and  now  furnish  the 
basis  of  the  ball  dub.  They  started 
out  together  as  freshmen  and  have  de- 
veloped into  a fine  group  of  players.” 

Bob  had  a colorful  athletic  back- 
ground before  migrating  northward. 
Born  in  Turkey,  Texas,  he  played  his 
college  ball  at  West  Texas  State  Col- 
lege, where  he  lettered  three  years 
each  in  football  and  basketball.  In 
1932,  as  captain  and  guard,  Bob  led 
his  cage  squad  to  national  acclaim  in 
a season  in  which  they  lost  only  one 
game  while  winning  their  third  con- 
ference title  in  a row. 

In  his  junior  and  senior  years  he 
was  a popular  entertainer  playing  the 
guitar  and  singing  over  a radio  station 
in  Amarillo,  Texas.  Incidentally,  Bob 
and  his  guitar  are  much  in  demand 
today  at  student  and  faculty  get-to- 
gethers. 

Upon  graduation  Bob  joined  a 
group  of  West  Texas  and  Wichita, 
Kansas,  players  to  form  an  all-star  bas- 
ketball team  sponsored  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Ogden,  Utah. 
Their  coach  was  Gene  Johnson  who 
was  later  chosen  coach  of  the  1936 


Peter  Neuman  hits  the  floor  in  a scramble  for  the  ball  as  Ace  Gilchrist  looks  on.  Last  yea 
Gilchrist  scored  344  points  for  an  average  of  20.2  per  game,  a new  Oberlin  record. 


Bob  is  a member  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church,  the  Rotary  Club, 
and  is  a past  president  of  the  Oberlin 
Golf  Club.  A more  than  competent 
golfer,  in  addition  to  his  other  athletic 
abilities,  he  was  runner-up  for  the 
Club  championship  in  the  summer  of 
1950  and  won  the  title  the  following 
season. 

Early  this  fall  Bob  underwent  a 
serious  operation  which  kept  him  in 
the  hospital  for  several  weeks  and 
sidelined  him  during  the  entire  foot- 
ball season.  In  previous  years  he  has 
served  as  assistant  coach  in  charge  of 
the  backfield.  He  has  now  fully  re- 
covered, although  he  has  to  conserve 
his  energies. 

He  and  his  wife,  Hettie  Lou,  reside 
at  189  South  Professor  Street  with 
their  children,  Janet,  14,  and  Robert,  6. 


A.  E.  Princehorn 

Caught  in  action  during  the  game  with  Capital  University  last  year’s  Ohio  Conference  champ- 
ions, Homer  Gilchrist  (21),  top  scorer  for  the  Yeomen,  and  Bob  Gutmann,  seem  to  be 
leading  a basketball  ballet.  The  graceful  Oberlin  cagers  won  69-66. 


Olympic  team.  The  team  played  games 
all  over  the  west  and  southwest  that 
season  and  lost  out  in  the  quarter- 
finals of  the  national  AAU  tourna- 
ment at  Kansas  City  to  Wyoming 
University. 


For  the  next  six  years  Bob  taught 
and  coached  at  Farwell  and  Lakeview 
high  schools  in  the  Lone  Star  State, 
and  then  moved  north  for  graduate 
study  at  Ohio  State  University  in 
1939-  The  following  year  he  was  a 
member  of  the  athletic  department  at 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  while  he 
finished  his  work  for  the  A.M.  degree 
at  Ohio  State. 
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WINTER  SPORTS 


By  William  I.  Judson 


O BERLIN'S  winter  sports  season  has 
gotten  off  to  a successful  start, 
with  Bob  Clark’s  cagers  leading  the 
way  with  four  straight  victories  in  the 
pre-holiday  competition,  two  of  them 
in  Ohio  Conference  competition. 

Under  their  new  coach,  Mike  Goly- 
jewski,  the  fencers  have  won  two  of 
their  first  three  matches.  After  drop- 
ping their  season  opener  to  Buffalo  by 
a single  point,  14-13,  the  swordsmen 
came  back  to  defeat  Fenn  and  West- 
ern Reserve  University. 

The  wrestlers,  also  working  under 
a new  coach,  Tom  Jackson,  divided 
their  two  December  matches,  defeat- 
ing Western  Reserve  and  then  losing 
to  a powerful  Bowling  Green  squad. 

In  its  only  meet  before  Christmas 
Coach  Ralph  Bibler's  swimming  team 
gave  an  excellent  account  of  itself  by 
taking  second  place  to  Kenyon's  per- 
ennially strong  natators  in  the  Ohio 
Conference  relay  meet. 

The  big  stir  on  campus  is  being 
engineered  by  the  veteran  basketball 
team,  which  is  becoming  known  as 
the  Four  G’s  and  a J.  Bob  Clark’s 
starting  line-up  has  had  Homer  Gil- 
christ, senior,  and  Ron  Jacobs,  sopho- 
more, at  the  forwards,  Bob  Gutmann, 
senior,  at  center,  and  Niel  Good, 
sophomore,  and  Mai  Griffiths,  senior, 
at  the  guards. 

The  cagers  started  their  season  with 
an  easy  win  over  Allegheny,  81-50,  on 
the  home  court,  and  then  traveled  to 
Granville,  where  they  defeated  Deni- 
son’s Big  Red  five,  73-62. 

A near-capacity  crowd  packed  the 
Jones  Field  House  for  the  third  game, 
with  Capital  University,  last  year’s 
Ohio  Conference  champions,  who  had 
lost  none  of  their  title  squad  of  a 
year  ago. 

The  game  was  a thriller  all  the  way, 
with  the  lead  changing  hands  seven 
times  during  the  first  half  and  Ober- 


START  WELL 


lin  holding  a slim  31-29  edge  at  half- 
time. Hitting  a faster  clip  in  the  final 
period,  Oberlin  forged  ahead  to  a 12- 
point  margin  with  less  than  three  min- 
utes remaining.  Capital  put  on  a gal- 
lant rally  in  those  final  minutes,  but 
was  unable  to  close  the  gap.  The  final 
score  was  Oberlin  69,  Capital  66. 

Especially  pleasing  to  Coach  Bob 
Clark  was  the  performance  of  the  re- 
serves, including  a number  of  prom- 
ising sophomores.  Both  Gilchrist  and 
Griffith  left  the  game  on  fouls,  and 
Ron  Jacobs,  who  collected  an  early 
three-foul  count  against  him,  was  used 
sparingly  throughout  the  game.  As  a 
result,  Clark  was  forced  to  call  upon 
his  reserve  strength,  including  a num- 
ber of  promising  freshmen,  who  held 
their  own  against  the  veteran  Capital 
crew.  As  Clark  said  afterwards,  "It 
augurs  well  for  the  future.” 


BASKETBALL 


December  — 

Ob.  Op. 

4 Allegheny 

81 

50 

7 at  Denison 

73 

62 

14  Capital 

69 

66 

17  at  Case  Tech 

66 

43 

January  — 

9 Fenn 

47 

61 

11  at  Heidelberg 

77 

60 

FENCING 

December  — 

6 Buffalo 

13 

14 

14  Fenn  & 

14 

13 

W.  Reserve 

16 

11 

January  — 

11  Wayne 

13 

14 

SWIMMING 
December  — 

14  Conference  Relays 
at  Kenyon 

2nd 

January  — 

11  Ohio  Wesleyan 

38 

28 

WRESTLING 
December  — 

7 at  West.  Reserve 

19 

9 

12  Bowling  Green 

0 

26 

January  — 

1 1 Allegheny 

11 

21 

A.  E.  Princehorn 


The  strain  of  the  game  shows  clearly  on  the  faces  of  the  Yeomen  as  they  prepare  to  take  t e 
floor  after  a time  out  late  in  the  contest  with  Capital.  Oberlin  was  protecting  a slim  lea 
at  the  moment.  Left  to  right  the  players  are:  Niel  Good,  '60,  Ronald  Jacob,  60,  Homer 
Gilchrist,  '58,  Paul  Owens,  '61,  Peter  Neuman,  '60. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

( Continued  from  page  2) 


and  practice,  and  focus  on  whatever  aims  it 
chooses.  There  will  be  a disadvantage  in 
this,  because  flexibility  will  be  lost;  any  stu- 
dent may  waste  time  because  his  growth 
changes  direction,  unless  he  is  very  well- 
advised  and  very  lucky.  To  the  colleges, 
however,  the  focussing  process  may  be  very 
valuable.  A serious  present  fallacy  is  the 
feeling,  largely  instinctive  and  unexamined, 
that  every  college  should  be  a complete 
cross-section  of  the  total  educational  estab- 
lishment at  its  level.  But  only  the  "univer- 
sal” university,  if  there  is  one,  succeeds  in 
covering  all  this  ground;  a college,  like  the 
frog  in  the  fable,  simply  becomes  inflated 
with  hot  air. 

If  Oberlin  adds  to  its  enrollment,  it  will 
move  off  its  present  dead  center  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  university.  By  way  of  counter 
to  Mr.  Jackson’s  suggestions  in  the  Decem- 
ber Alumni  Magazine  "The  Future  in  Ad- 
missions” I venture  to  suggest  that  Oberlin 
move  in  the  direction  of  the  small  college 
by  holding  its  enrollment  to  the  present  fig- 
ures: i.e.,  the  numbers  which  can  be  accom- 
modated in  buildings  equivalent  to  the  pres- 
ent ones,  and  taught  by  a faculty  of  about  the 
present  size. 

Some  of  the  implications  of  this  proposal, 
as  I see  them,  are  as  follows: 

Faculty:  Oberlin  would  have  to  give  up 
assuming  that  its  faculty  should  be  inter- 
changeable with  the  universities.  Aside 
from  a decent,  but  not  necessarily  superla- 
tive salary,  attracting  points  for  faculty 
would  be:  the  opportunity  for  personal  con- 
tact with  students;  life  in  a small  town,  for 
those  who  consider  this  an  advantage;  op- 
portunity to  have  a voice  in  the  management 
of  the  college.  Faculty  people  would  have 
to  stop  kicking  about  faculty  meetings  and 
committee  work.  Research  would  be  largely 
saved  up  for  vacations  and  sabbaticals,  unless 
it  could  be  tied  to  legitimate  liberal-arts 
courses.  Self-education  is  necessary  for  a 
teacher;  but  research  is  only  one  of  several 
forms  of  self-education.  Might  not  the 
proper  area  of  scholarly  activity  for  a small 
college  faculty  be  the  development  of  com- 
munication between  the  research  specialist 
(or  the  specializing  artist)  and  the  layman? 

Selection  of  students:  A small  college 
must  be  reconciled  to  losing,  either  before  or 
after  enrollment,  a large  number  of  valu- 
able people  who  do  not  choose  what  the 
college  has  to  offer.  Mr.  Jackson  cannot 
be  blamed  for  shuddering  at  the  prospect 
before  him.  I hasten  to  add  that  I do  not 
volunteer  my  services  as  relief  artist.  How- 
ever, to  despair  over  the  prospect  of  selec- 
tion is  not  so  much  policy  as  combat  fatigue. 
The  criteria  which  would  be  available  in- 
clude the  present  criteria:  high-grade  per- 
formance in  high  school  (but  not  necessarily 
higher  than  at  present),  and  geographical 
distribution.  We  could  add  at  least  two 
others.  First,  we  could  give  preference  to 
prospective  enrollees  who  could  demon- 
strate that  they  were  carrying  into  college 
many  of  the  things  learned  in  high  school: 
eS;  ability  to  write  decent  English,  here 
defined  (by  a layman)  as  English  not  fla- 
grantly misspelled,  ungrammatical,  or  unin- 


telligible, but  not  necessarily  logical,  orig- 
inal, or  interesting;  or  a general  sense  of 
history;  or  a real  acquaintance  for  foreign 
languages,  to  ride  my  own  hobby.  Carrying 
these  pieces  of  equipment  with  one  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  getting  good  marks  in  high 
school,  as  any  college  teacher  (and  many  a 
parent)  knows.  This  criterion  calls  for  test- 
ing either  by  the  College  Board,  or  by  the 
college,  and  should  be  rigorously  applied 
only  to  the  swarming  hordes  from  metro- 
politan centers,  where  taking  the  tests  is  not 
too  drastic  a hardship.  Second,  I propose 
holding  the  line  on  some  of  our  special  in- 
stitutions, like  the  liquor  rule,  on  the  ground 
that  any  such  arrangement  for  student  life, 
if  it  makes  sense  at  all,  serves  as  a selective 
device.  Only  we  must  not  apologize  for 
our  specialties:  we  must  brag  of  them.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  say  that  one  may  take 
alcohol,  but  must  leave  it  alone,  more  or  less; 
and  the  campus  (at  Oberlin)  is  one  place 
to  leave  it;  we  have  noticed  that  alcohol, 
gasoline  and  midnight  oil  do  not  mix,  and 
we  prefer  people  to  burn  the  last,  and  not 
only  because  the  other  two  may  burn  them. 

This  proposal  includes  no  calculations  as 
to  whether  we  can  get  away  with  this  plan, 
financially  speaking.  If  finances  become 
the  ruling  consideration,  and  determine  ed- 
ucational policy,  then  I suggest  that  we  be 
dragged  into  innovations  kicking  and 
screaming,  with  screams  sufficiently  loud  to 
indicate  that  we  are  no  longer  offering  an 
"Oberlin  education”  in  the  traditional  sense, 
but  something  inferior.  To  offer  educational 
opportunities,  with  the  responsibility  for 
acceptance  and  use  squarely  on  the  student, 
is  worthy  and  necessary;  Oberlin  ought  to 
make  any  additional  offers  which  it  can.  But 
teaching  is  the  best  of  all  educational  oppor- 
tunities; it  is  characterized  by  personal  con- 
tact between  teacher  and  student,  and  be- 
tween student  and  student;  it  is  further  char- 
acterized by  adaptations  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  student,  as  far  as  his  needs  and 
his  wants  are  compatible.  To  reduce  teach- 
ing in  favor  of  other  educational  opportu- 
nities is  not  to  add,  but  to  subtract,  whether 
or  not  more  people  are  brought  in  to  the 
program.  A residential  small  college  with 
specialties  is  not  the  only  avenue  to  educa- 
tion. In  fact,  any  specialized  program  as- 
sumes that  there  are  other  programs  to  take 
care  of  other  valuable  elements.  But  a resi- 
dential, teaching  program  is  the  program 
which  Oberlin  knows  how  to  carry  out,  and 
for  which  it  is  known. 

Alfred  C.  Schlesinger 

Associate  Professor  of  Classics 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


Splendid  Idea 

To  the  Editor: 

I just  received  a new  copy  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine  which  is  very  handsome  indeed. 
I think  it  is  a splendid  and  generous  idea 
of  the  college  to  send  the  Magazine  to  all 
alumni.  . . . 

Andre  Emmerich,  '44 

New  York  City 


Admissions  Policy 

To  The  Editor: 

I attended  the  Alumni  Conference  at 
Oberlin  in  October,  and  came  away  with  a 
problem,  which  I would  like  to  comment 
upon.  This  pertains  to  the  method  of  se- 
lecting our  student  body. 

The  Director  of  Admissions  follows  the 
policy  laid  down  by  the  "admissions  com- 
mittee.'1 This  is  a faculty  committee,  but  the 
Director  and  the  two  Deans  are  not  Ober- 
lin educated  men,  and  they  are  perhaps  the 
deciding  voice  on  the  committee.  Does  this 
really  matter?  It  may  not  of  course,  for 
Dean  Stewart  told  me  that  he  invariably 
gives  an  Oberlin  family  applicant  precedence 
over  one  who  has  no  Oberlin  family  con- 
nection. Yet,  the  faculty  come  and  go.  They 
are  professional,  and  could  be  inclined  to 
seek  their  own  ends.  Now  I ask,  "does 
Oberlin  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  faculty, 
or  for  the  longer  span  of  ideas  which  car- 
ries through  many  terms  of  faculty  commit- 
tees?” It  is  the  alumni  who  live  on.  They 
seek  to  hold  on  to  the  traditions  and  the 
greatness  of  its  Alma  Mater.  Therefore  is 
it  not  wise  to  have  them  share  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  policies,  which  govern  the 
admission  of  students.  It  is  they  who  are 
apt  to  have  a little  different  viewpoint  of 
what  the  present  Oberlin  student  should  be. 
They  have  the  background  of  Oberlin  tra- 
dition and  philosophy,  as  well  as  a present 
living  experience  with  the  alumni  world 
outside  the  college. 

Oberlin  is  a private  college  with  an  en- 
viable list  of  loyal  and  honorable  alumni. 
It  has  a heritage  of  many  noted  teachers,  and 
many  families  recognized  as  solid  American 
stock.  It  is  a Christian  college  with  high 
intellectual  and  moral  standards.  Here  is 
education  at  its  best,  which  I cherish  and 
seek  to  perpetuate. 

There  is  another  reason  for  recognizing 
the  alumni  as  a rightful  influence  in  the 
admissions  committee,  and  this  one  is  down- 
right practical.  They  work  for  the  college 
for  the  love  of  it.  They  form  clubs  to  honor 
its  good  name,  to  promote  prospective  stu- 
dent interest,  to  raise  funds  for  scholarships. 
They  rally  around  the  call  from  the  trustees 
and  the  faculty  for  funds  for  new  buildings, 
projects,  and  better  salaries.  They  are  the 
important  factor  in  maintaining  the  college 
for  the  present  and  for  the  future.  How 
many  colleges  fail  for  lack  of  alumni  sup- 
port? 

Thus,  as  long  as  the  present  student  body 
are  the  alumni  of  the  future,  I think  it  is 
prudent  to  make  sure  that  they  qualify  as 
far  as  possible  to  our  high  goals  of  good 
citizenship  and  good  alumni.  It  is  assumed 
by  me  and  some  of  my  close  friends  here 
that  we  do  miss  some  strong  men  and  wo- 
men who  are  typical  Oberlin,  yet  do  not 
happen  to  graduate  in  the  top  1/10  of  their 
class.  Some  of  our  best  alumni,  trustees, 
and  faculty  could  have  been  in  this  excluded 
list,  and  therefore  I think  this  whole  prob- 
lem should  be  restudied,  with  the  help  of  an 
alumni  committee. 

Jack  Herbert,  '22 
Western  Springs,  Illinois 
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OBERLIN 

1877 


A special  correspondent  on  the  old  Cleveland 
Leader  sketches  a “true”  picture  of  Oberlin 
College  after  a visit  to  the  campus 


Oberlin,  July  16,  1877. 


A SOBER  City  — The  Covenant  of  its  Founders  — The 
Half-Way  House  for  the  Fugitive  Slave  — The  Uni- 
versity and  Its  Severe  Code  of  Rules  — School  Days  of 
General  Cox — Prominent  Citizens  and  Eminent  Graduates. 

Here,  amid  the  pious  atmosphere  of  this  city  of  the 
saints  your  correspondent  has  had  a few  hours’  leisure  for 
spiritual  nourishment,  and  has  investigated  the  various 
matters  which  he  now  notes  below: 

PIOUS  OBERLIN 

Oberlin  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  along  the 
Lake  Shore  Road.  Its  fine  college  buildings,  closely- 
trimmed  lawns  and  cozy  little  houses  make  it  a pleasant 
residence  for  those  who  wish  to  be  removed  from  the  stir 
and  bustle  of  active  life. 

It  has  a character  peculiar  to  itself,  and  distinguishing 
from  all  other  towns  of  Ohio.  It  is  pre-eminently,  su- 
premely pious.  All  profanity.  Sabbath-breaking  and  wick- 
edness are  here  unknown. 

'The  city  all  are  sober  in 
Is  known  alone  as  Oberlin.’ 

It  has  been  a strictly  temperance  town  since  its  founda- 
tion. The  only  saloon  it  ever  possessed  was  started  by  a 
Cleveland  man  a few  years  ago,  but  existed  only  ten  days. 
The  moral  atmosphere  of  the  place  ruined  the  best  of  his 
fresh  Milwaukee  lager. 

This  has  been  the  character  of  Oberlin  ever  since  its 
foundation  by  the  Rev.  John  Shipherd,  deceased,  husband 
of  Mrs.  J.  Shipherd  of  Cleveland.  The  first  settlers  came 
in  about  1833,  and  comprised  a sort  of  religious  associa- 
tion. Their  plan  comprised  a school  and  rules  for  their 
government  as  a community.  These  rules  are  set  down  in 
certain  articles  of  organization  known  as  the  Oberlin  Cove- 


The  common  Dining  Room  in  Second  Ladies’  Hall  erected  on  the  presen 

the  first  Ladies’  Hall  wt 


A campus  view  about  1877  shows  Second  Church  (still  standing,  but  skte  1 

Ladies'  Hall  to  its  right.  In  the  right 
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it  site  of  Talcott.  It  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  1865,  when 
as  torn  down. 


iremfrlj0'1'1?”  ln  the  current  building  program)  with  Second 
reground  is  the  Old  Chapel. 


James  Harris  Fairchild,  ’38.  president  of  Oberlin  College  from  1866-1889, 
who  was,  according  to  the  reporter  from  the  Cleveland  Leader,  "a  fine  looking 
old  gentleman,  and  greatly  liked  by  his  students." 


nant.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  a copy  of  these, 
and  give  the  following: 

Art.  3.  We  will  hold  in  possession  no  more  property 
than  we  believe  we  can  profitably  manage  for  God.  as  his 
faithful  stewards. 

Art.  5.  That  we  may  have  time  and  health  for  the 
Lord’s  service,  we  will  eat  only  plain  and  wholesome  food, 
renouncing  all  bad  habits,  and  especially  the  smoking  and 
chewing  of  tobacco,  unless  it  is  necessary  as  a medicine, 
and  deny  ourselves  all  strong  and  unnecessary  drinks,  even 
tea  and  coffee,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  everything  expen- 
sive that  is  simply  calculated  to  gratify  the  palate. 

Art.  6.  That  we  may  add  to  our  time  and  health,  money, 
for  the  service  of  the  Lord,  we  will  renounce  all  the  world’s 
expensive  and  unwholesome  fashions  of  dress,  particularly 
tight  dressing  and  ornamental  attire. 

ANTI-SLAVERY  MOVEMENT 

Oberlin  had  much  to  do  with  the  origination,  as  well  as 
the  carrying  on,  of  the  anti-Slavery  movement.  Its  stu- 
dents aided  in  the  work  by  lectures,  and  its  citizens  were 
prominent  conductors  on  the  underground  railway.  The 
word  Oberlin  at  this  time  embodied  all  that  was  odious  in 
abolitionism  and  pernicious  on  religious  heresy.  It  was  in 
fact  a general  depot  for  the  various  night  trains  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  'underground  railroad,’  and  many  a 
flying  fugitive  stopped  here  for  refreshments.  ihis  en- 
couragment  for  the  elevation  of  the  negro  has  been  con- 
tinued to  this  day,  and  the  present  population  of  Oberlin 
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is  probably  over  one-seventh  colored.  The  majority  of 
these  are  among  the  poorer  classes,  although  some  few  are 
in  very  good  circumstances.  They  are  admitted  to  the  col- 
lege on  the  same  conditions  as  the  whites,  and  their  num- 
ber in  the  University  is  now  about  fifty.  Their  treatment 
by  their  fellow  students  is  without  distinction  from  that 
of  their  companions  of  lighter  hue.  The  professors  tell  me 
that  they  stand  equally  well  with  the  whites  as  regards 
scholarship,  and  that  their  deportment  is  very  good. 

THE  UNIVERSITY 

It  is  Oberlin  University  that  makes  Oberlin  what  it  is. 
It  directs  it  in  those  who  preside  over  the  five  depart- 
ments — theological,  philosophical,  literary,  preparatory 
and  musical. 

Its  code  of  rules  are  much  more  strict  than  of  other  col- 
leges of  Ohio.  Card  playing,  drinking,  smoking  or  chew- 
ing tobacco  are  met  with  instantaneous  expulsion.  While 
walking  through  the  college  campus  today  I saw  several 
young  men  of  about  twenty-two  chewing  licoriceroot,  ask- 
ing for  a "chew,"  and  squirting  the  juice  proudly  through 
their  front  teeth.  A young  man  was  pointed  out  to  me 
as  a wonderful  rogue  who  had  smoked  three  times  without 
being  caught  during  his  sophomore  year. 

The  young  gentlemen  must  all  be  in  their  rooms  by 
10  p.  m.,  and  no  calls  are  allowed  to  the  ladies  except  be- 
tween 7 and  8 o'clock. 

Having  heard  various  reports  concerning  the  precarious 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OF  OBERLIN  COLLEGE, 

and  in  order  to  give  the  Leader  the  true  statement,  I called 
upon  Professor  Shurtleff  and  obtained  the  figures  for  the 
past  year.  The  facts  are:  Oberlin  has  $120,000.00  endow- 
ment. Its  income  from  this  and  its  tuition  fees  amounts 
yearly  to  $20,000.  Its  necessary  yearly  expenses  are  about 
$30,000,  which  is  always  made  up  by  donations  from  va- 
rious churches  and  from  individuals. 

I then  interviewed  Professor  Shurtleff  with  reference  to 
the  present  state  of  the  institution  and  as  to  some  of  their 
eminent  graduates.  Our  space  will  only  permit  a con- 
densed report  of  the  conversation. 

"We  consider  the 

OBERLIN  COLLEGE  OF  THE  PRESENT,” 

said  Professor  Shurtleff,  "to  be  in  a very  flourishing  condi- 
tion. We  graduated  this  year  a large  and  promising  class, 
two  of  the  best  of  whom  were  negroes.  All  of  this  gradu- 
ating class  are  Republicans,  and  there  are  very  few  Demo- 
crats in  the  college.  We  have  one  Chinaman  and  two  Bul- 
garians studying  here  at  the  present,  and  two  years  ago  we 
graduated  a couple  of  promising  Turks. 

"We  find  our  system  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes 
working  with  great  success.  The  young  ladies  are  fully 
equal  to  their  studies,  and  rather  improve  than  hinder  the 
study  of  the  male  members  of  the  school. 

"Our  Theological  Institute  is  doing  very  finely.  There  is 
much  enthusiasm  put  into  the  work,  and  we  now  graduate 
one-seventh  of  all  the  theological  graduates  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  in  these  United  States. 

"Among  the  eminent  men  who  have  gone  forth  as  gradu- 
ates of  Oberlin, 

THE  HON.  J.  D.  COX 

peculiarly  distinguished  himself  while  here.  He  stood  high 
in  his  classes  and  left  a good  record.  He  was  somewhat 
reticent,  and  always  minded  his  own  business.  He  worked 
his  way  through  college  making  part  of  his  money  by  bak- 
ing the  bread  for  the  Ladies’  Hall.  He  graduated  in  1851, 
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and  after  marrying  the  daughter  of  our  late  President  Fin- 
ney, went  to  Warren  to  practice  law. 

"He  was  soon  sent  to  the  State  Senate,  where  he  was  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  He  was  then  made  brigadier- 
general  by  Governor  Dennison,  and  shortly  advanced  to  the 
position  of  major-general  for  his  noble  conduct  in  the 
battle  of  South  Mountain. 

"After  the  war  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio,  and 
then,  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  Grant’s’  first 
cabinet. 

"Since  then  he  has  been  a lawyer  in  Cincinnati  and 
afterwards  President  of  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western 
Railroad.  Last  fall  he  was  chosen  as  a compromise  candi- 
date for  the  Toledo  district,  and  received  the  largest  vote 
ever  polled  for  the  office  of  Congressman,  receiving  1,800 
majority. 

HON.  J.  M.  LANGSTON, 

(colored),  who  recently  accepted  the  appointment  as  Con- 
sul-General to  Hayti,  graduated  here  in  1849.  He  was  a 
splendid  scholar,  a fine  literary  man  and  one  of  the  best 
speakers  Oberlin  College  has  ever  had.  He  has  for  some 
years  been  a professor  in  the  Law  Department  of  Howard 
University,  and  left  there  to  go  to  Hayti.  His  son  Arthur 
graduates  with  the  present  senior  class,  and  is  as  fine  a 
looking  man  and  as  good  a scholar  as  any  one  in  the  class 
of  1877. 

"The  most  prominent  of  our  residents  here,  in  a political 
line,  is  the 

HON.  JAMES  MONROE. 

Mr.  Monroe  graduated  at  Oberlin  in  1846;  was  Professor 
of  Belles-Lettres  and  Rhetoric  here  from  1848  to  1865. 
He  has  served  four  terms  in  the  State  Legislature,  he  was 
Consul-General  to  Rio  Janeiro  for  about  six  years.  In 
1870  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  his  district,  and  has 
been  there  ever  since. 

PROFESSOR  F.  V.  HAYDYN, 
the  United  States  Geologist,  graduated  here  in  1850.  He 
came  in  from  the  country,  and  was  one  of  the  greenest  boys 
that  ever  came  to  Oberlin.  He  worked  his  way  through 
college  chiefly  by  teaching  during  vacations.  He  was  a 
hard  student  and  made  his  study  tell.  He  is  the  greatest 
naturalist  in  the  United  States  today.  He  is  now  at  work 
for  the  government,  carrying  on  his  western  geological  ex- 
plorations. 

"Among  the  other  eminent  men  of  Oberlin,  were  Amasa 
Walker,  who  stood  high  here  some  years  ago  as  Professor 
of  Political  Economy,  and  Hon.  J.  E.  Ingersoll,  of  Cleve- 
land.” 

Professor  Shurtleff  then  took  your  correspondent 
through  all  the  various  University  buildings  and  showed 
him  the  different  workings  of  this  first  class  educational 
establishment.  In  the  Ladies’  Hall  we  made  a protracted 
investigation,  looking  into  the  large  and  airy  dining  rooms 
and  finely  furnished  parlors.  One-hundred  beautiful  young 
ladies  are  here  incarcerated.  Some  of  them  already  pretend 
to  practice  in  certain  professions,  as  we  noticed  tacked  on 
a door  of  one  of  the  rooms  the  following  card: 

D.  C.  Lucky,  M.D. 

C.  E.  Butler,  M.P. 

On  leaving  it  was  about  4 P.  M.  We  went  through  the 
reception  room  and  surprised  a young  lady  and  gentle- 
man sitting  on  a sofa.  He  was  holding  the  fair  ones  hand 
and  her  lips  looked  as  if  she  had  just  ejaculated:  ’Plums, 
Prunes,  Prisms.” 

We  then  made  a short  call  on  President  Fairchild,  who 
is  a fine  looking  old  gentleman,  and  greatly  liked  by  his 
students. 

While  talking  here  we  heard  the  whistle  of  the  train, 
and  rushing  to  the  Park  House  bid  good-bye  to  that  best 
of  land-lords,  Joel  Gerrell,  and  jumped  aboard. 
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A Look  at  Books 


OUR  OBERLIN  authors  have  been 
so  prolific  that  we  thought  we 
would  keep  you  up  to  date  on  recent 
publications  with  brief  notes  and  com- 
ments in  place  of  the  extended  reviews 
we  have  carried  in  the  past. 


Americana 

Log-Cabin  Campaign.  By  Robert  G. 
Gunderson,  AM.,  ’41,  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Speech,  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. Lexington,  Kentucky:  Uni- 

versity of  Kentucky  Press.  304  pp. 
$7.50. 

The  presidential  campaign  of  1840  pitted 
William  Henry  (Old  Tip)  Harrison  from 
Ohio  against  incumbent  Martin  Van  Buren. 
All  the  pageantry  and  enthusiasm  of  this 
memorable  campaign,  in  which  the  Whigs, 
abandoning  traditional  issues,  dispensed 
slogans,  songs,  souvenirs,  and  plenty  of 
hard  cider  from  log-cabin  headquarters, 
comes  to  life  in  this  volume.  It  is  a highly 
readable  and  interesting  account  of  the 
growth  of  the  Whig  party  and  the  develop- 
ment of  political  campaigning  and  election 
oratory. 

The  Prison  at  Philadelphia  Cherry 
Hill.  By  Negley  K.  Teeters,  ’20,  and 
John  D.  Shearer.  New  York:  Colum- 
bia University  Press  for  Temple  Uni- 
versity Publications.  234  pp.  $5.50. 

An  account  of  one  of  the  world’s  most 
famous  prisons.  The  Eastern  State  Peniten- 
tiary opened  in  1829  with  the  revolutionary 
system  of  discipline  and  reform  featuring 
the  "separate”  confinement  of  prisoners.  The 
Pennsylvania  System  exerted  great  influence 
in  Europe  but  opinion  in  America  tended 
to  favor  the  competing  Auburn  System.  The 
authors  have  used  the  hitherto  unexplored 
archives  of  the  prison  in  their  interesting  ac- 
count of  a significant  phase  in  the  history 
of  penology. 

New  Frontiers  of  Rural  America. 
By  Margery  Wells  Steer.  ’23.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.:  Public  Affairs  Press. 
48  pp.  $1.00. 

This  pamphlet  describes  the  many  attrac- 
tive features  of  life  in  rural  America  today 
-T-  the  close-knit  security  of  the  family,  the 
growth  of  farmer  cooperatives  to  solve  mu- 
tual problems,  and  the  directness  with  which 
citizens  of  small  communities  can  institute 
progressive  changes.  The  author  hypothe- 
sizes that  the  new  frontiers  of  rural  America 
lie  primarily  in  education,  through  which 
people  will  gain  a fuller  recognition  of  their 
dependence  on  the  land  and  on  each  other. 


Art 


Abstract  Art  Before  Columbus. 
Volume  II  in  a continuing  series  of 
publications.  By  Dore  Ashton.  Pho- 
tographs by  Lee  Boltin.  Preface  by 
Andre  Emmerich,  ’44.  New  York: 
Andre  Emmerich  Gallery.  48  pp. 

This  is  an  absorbing  text,  beautifully 
illustrated,  on  pre-Columbian  sculpture.  The 
archaic  objects  pictured  span  a period  of 
2,000  years  and  are  sensitively  photographed 
to  highlight  the  abstract  qualities  inherent 
in  each  piece.  The  forms  photographed 
have  an  immediate  appeal  to  modern  tastes 
and  support  the  author’s  hypothesis  that 
"abstraction  transcends  time,  and  even 
place.’’ 


Literature 


Surtidores,  Some  Unpublished 
Poems  of  Garcia  Lorca.  By  Paul  P. 
Rogers,  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Spanish,  Oberlin  College.  Mexico 
City:  Editorial  Patria,  S.A.  58  pp. 
$5.00. 

A limited  edition  of  500  numbered  copies 
and  20  copies  hors  commerce  of  some  poems 
by  the  Spanish  poet  not  included  in  his 
Complete  Works.  The  printing  is  in  three 
colors  with  each  poem  reproduced  in  fac- 
simile on  the  left  hand  page  and  the  printed 
text  on  the  opposite  page. 

The  Last  Hero.  By  Peter  W.  Denzer, 
’42.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and 
Company.  319  pp.  $3.95. 

The  struggle  for  self-knowledge  is  suf- 
fered movingly  by  nineteen-year-old  Louis 
Adar  as  he  seeks  to  resolve  the  antagonisms 
in  his  relationship  with  his  mother  and  the 
ambivalence  he  feels  towards  his  father. 
Denying  his  heritage,  choosing  to  work  in  a 
factory  rather  than  go  to  college,  he  lives  a 
life  of  violent  eruptions  until,  at  last,  he 
finds  salvation  in  love. 

Thoreau  Today,  Selections  from  His 
Writings.  Edited  by  Helen  Barber 
Morrison,  ’ll.  Introduction  by  Odell 
Shepard.  New  York:  Comet  Press. 
266  pp.  $3.75: 

This  wide-ranging  collection  of  the  funda- 
mental concepts  held  by  Thoreau,  gathered 
from  many  of  his  works  and  arranged  by 
topic  in  subject  categories  in  alphabetical 
sequence,  reveals  the  philosopher's  attitude 
toward  a variety  of  subjects  during  different 
periods  in  his  life.  To  read  such  statements 
as  "Rather  than  love,  than  money,  than 
fame,  give  me  truth”  (under  the  heading 
Truth)  and  "Money  is  not  required  to  buy 


one  necessary  of  the  soul”  (under  Wealth) 
should  not  only  give  the  reader  insight  into 
America's  greatest  exponent  of  individual- 
ism but  also  call  into  review  the  standards  of 
our  current  world. 

Put  Her  to  Port,  Johnny.  By  George 
A.  Parsons,  ’49.  Illustrated  by  Oscar 
Liebman.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and 
Company.  223  pp.  $2.75. 

Memories  of  life  on  the  farm  fade  rapidly 
as  eleven-year-old  Johnny  Honeycutt  and  his 
family  take  to  houseboat  life  on  the  Ohio 
River  in  the  early  1900's.  Their  adventures 
with  other  shanty-boaters  and  narrow  escapes 
as  they  sail  the  river  in  all  her  moods  make 
exciting  reading  for  young  people. 


Religion 


The  Responsible  Christian,  A Prot- 
estant Interpretation.  By  Victor  Ob- 
enhaus,  ’25.  Chicago:  The  University 
of  Chicago  Press.  219  pp.  $4.00. 

The  author’s  concern  in  this  book  "is  to 
confont  Christians  in  general  and  Protestants 
in  particular  with  the  inseparable  relation 
between  their  faith  and  the  major  social 
issues  in  American  life."  Compellingly  ar- 
guing that  genuine  religious  conviction  must 
not  end  in  oneself,  but  must  extend  and  be 
practiced  in  every  area  of  daily  life,  Mr. 
Obenhaus  analyzes  the  ethical  problems  in- 
volved in  ten  current  areas  of  decision,  offer- 
ing the  historical  background  of  each,  the 
previous  attempts  made  at  solution,  and 
contemporary  suggestions  of  solution.  Chris- 
tian laymen  are  faced  with  the  well-docu- 
mented fact  that  they  have  failed  to  carry 
their  faith  into  their  business  and  social 
lives,  and  that  if  Christian  faith  in  America 
is  to  continue  as  a vital  force,  a basic  re- 
evaluation  must  be  made. 

Finding  Holy  Ground.  By  Harold 
L.  Lunger,  ’36.  St.  Louis,  Missouri: 
The  Bethany  Press.  192  pp.  $3.00. 

This  collection  of  eighteen  sermons  con- 
veying messages  of  hope,  faith,  personal 
courage,  and  tolerance  draws  effectively 
from  materials  of  every-day  life  and  strives 
to  explain  and  offer  solutions  to  many  of 
our  contemporary  problems.  Aptly  illus- 
trated with  passages  from  the  Bible,  litera- 
ture, and  poetry,  these  Lord’s  Day  messages 
present  a coherent  Christian  philosophy  in 
which  love  of  God  transmutes  life  "into  an 
experience  of  high  privilege  and  a joy  for- 
ever." 


Science 


Out  of  the  Test  Tube,  The  Story  of 
Chemistry.  5th  Edition,  Revised  and 
Expanded.  By  Harry  N.  Holmes, 
Professor  Emeritus,  Oberlin  College. 
New  York:  Emerson  Books,  Incorpo- 
rated. 313  pp.  $4.50. 

This  is  a fascinating  account  of  the  de- 
velopment of  chemical  knowledge  from  its 
beginnings  to  the  present  and  its  far-reach- 
ing effects  on  almost  every  aspect  of  modern 
life.  The  writing  is  in  simple,  straightfor- 
ward, often  humorous  language  and  is 
geared  to  the  layman  reader.  A thoroughly 
revised  edition  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
books  on  the  sconce  of  chemistry,  it  con- 
tains 103  illustrations,  and  includes  new 
sections  on  strategic  raw  materials,  atomic 
power,  and  the  atom  and  hydrogen  bombs. 
Although  primarily  written  for  adults,  it 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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Outside  the  Classroom 

What  the  faculty  and  staff 
are  doing 


J Robert  Williams,  Director  of 
♦ Public  Information  at  Cornell 
University,  was  appointed  on  Decem- 
ber 9 as  Director  of  Public  Relations 
at  Oberlin.  His  appointment  became 
effective  at  once.  He  succeeds  Paul 
M.  Douglas,  who  resigned  early  in  the 
fall  to  become  regional  manager  of 
Communications  Councelors,  Inc.,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr.  Williams  gradu- 
ated from  Hamilton  College  in  1940, 
and  except  for  service  in  World  War 


II,  was  reporter,  editorial  writer,  and 
weekly  magazine  editor  for  the  Water- 
town  Daily  Times,  Watertown,  New 
York,  from  1941-1948.  Following 
this,  he  became  Director  of  Publicity 
at  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton, 
New  York,  leaving  that  post  for  Cor- 
nell University  in  March  of  1956.  He 
is  married  to  the  former  Maxine  E. 
Bradt,  Sherburn,  Minnesota.  They 
have  four  children:  Cynthia,  14; 

David,  12;  Elizabeth,  9;  Robert,  6. 


President  William  E.  Stevenson  is 
one  of  36  scholars,  scientists,  educators 
contributing  to  a recent  publication 
Brainpower  Quest,  edited  by  Andrew 
A.  Freeman,  and  published  by  The 
Macmillan  Company.  The  book  cov- 
ers the  proceedings  of  the  convocation 
held  by  the  Cooper  Union  in  New 
York  to  discuss  the  problem  of  train- 
ing adequate  scientists  and  engineers 
for  America’s  needs  today.  Profes- 
sionalism and  social  responsibility 
was  the  particular  subject  handled  by 
President  Stevenson,  in  participation 
with  three  other  educators. 

Charles  P.  Parkhurst,  chairman  of 
the  department  of  fine  arts,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Advisory  Council  of 
the  Department  of  Art  and  Archaeol- 
ogy at  Princeton  University.  As  a 
member  of  the  Council  he  attended 
the  first  meetings  of  the  year  at 
Princeton  on  November  22  and  23. 

Ralph  H.  Singleton,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  English,  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  National  Council  of  Teach- 
ers of  English  and  the  Conference  on 
College  Composition  and  Communica- 
tion in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  on 
November  28-30.  Professor  Single- 
ton  is  a member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  CCCC  and  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Proposals. 

Professor  Ben  Lewis  presided  at  a 
session  on  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas 
and  the  Public  Interest  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Economics 
Association  in  Philadelphia,  December 
27-30.  Chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Association,  he  gave 
a report  on  Economic  Education.  For 
the  last  several  months  Professor 
Lewis  has  been  serving  as  consultant 
to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 
and  also  is  serving  as  a special  con- 
sultant to  the  School  of  Business  at 
Northwestern  University. 

Evan  H.  Walden,  superintendent  of 
building  and  grounds,  attended  the 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Midwest 
Association  of  Physical  Plant  Admin- 
istrators of  Universities  and  Colleges 
in  Chicago  on  November  11-13-  Mr. 
Walden  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Association  and  was  co-sponsor  for 
the  program  at  this  year’s  meetings. 

Clifford  Cook,  ’30,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  stringed  instruments  and 
music  education,  is  the  author  of  a 
new  book  entitled  String  Teaching 
and  Some  Related  Topics,  published 
by  the  American  String  Teachers 
Association.  During  the  summer 
Professor  Cook  used  the  material  in 
his  graduate  String  Instrument  Peda- 
gogy Course  at  Ohio  State  University. 


New  Director  of  Public  Relations  J.  Robert  Williams  and  his  family  at  their  Trumansburg, 
New  York  home.  Left  to  right:  Mrs.  Williams,  David,  Cynthia,  Elizabeth,  and  Robert. 
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Professor  Luke  E.  Steiner,  chair- 
man, and  Professors  Carl  W.  Kam- 
meyer  and  Norman  C.  Craig  of  the 
chemistry  department  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  College  Chem- 
istry Teachers  Association  which  was 
held  at  Antioch  College,  on  October 
25-26. 

Professor  George  E.  Simpson,  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  anthropol- 
ogy and  sociology,  gave  a lecture  on 
Recent  Political  Developments  in  Race 
Relations  in  the  Forum  Series  of  the 
University  of  Atlanta  on  December 
10. 

George  E.  Wain,  professor  of  wood- 
wind and  music  education  and  Ken- 
neth Moore,  assistant  professor  of  mu- 
sic education,  were  featured  soloists 
on  December  19  at  the  Midwest  Band 
Clinic  held  in  Chicago.  They  played 
a new  release  arranged  for  two  clari- 
net soloists  and  band  by  Professor 
Wain  and  Scherzetto  by  Henri 
Rabaud.  The  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  the  Midwest  Band  Clinic 
numbers  about  5,000  band  directors. 
Under  the  direction  of  Professor  Wain 
the  Oberlin  Woodwind  Ensemble  was 
featured  in  a woodwind  clinic  in  Cin- 
cinnati on  December  6,  at  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Ohio  Music  Education 
Association. 

W.  Arthur  Turner,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  English,  with  Alberta  Turner, 
lecturer  in  English,  and  W.  Edson 
Richmond  of  Indiana  University  are 
responsible  for  the  Milton  section  of 
the  Cambridge  Bibliography  of  Eng- 
lish Literature , Volume  V,  Cambridge 
University  Press,  which  is  just  off  the 
press. 

William  F.  Hellmuth,  Jr.,  associate 
professor  of  economics,  is  chief  econo- 
mist for  the  Cleveland  Metropolitan 
Services  Commission,  studying  local 
government  finance  in  the  Cleveland 
area,  under  a $125,000  grant  from  the 
Ford  Foundation.  He  spent  full  time 
during  the  summer  of  1957  and 
stayed  on  as  consultant  this  semester. 
He  was  elected  this  fall  to  the  City 
Council  of  Oberlin.  On  October  24  he 
presided  at  a round  table  on  "Financ- 
ing Metropolitan  Area  Governments” 
at  the  Golden  Anniversary  Conference 
of  the  National  Tax  Association  in 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Forbes  Whiteside,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  fine  arts,  has  been  awarded  a 
purchase  prize  of  $250  by  the  Canton 
Art  Institute  for  his  painting  La 
Playa,  which  was  shown  in  the  Insti- 
tute's annual  exhibition  of  art  from 


Ohio  and  neighboring  states.  The 
paintings  will  become  a part  of  their 
permanent  collection. 

Miss  Ellen  Repp,  assistant  professor 
of  singing,  has  given  a number  of  con- 
certs this  winter.  On  November  18 
she  gave  a concert  in  Warner  Hall;  on 
December  1 she  sang  in  the  Messiah 
in  Marion,  Ohio;  on  December  15  in 
the  Messiah  at  Muskingum  College, 
New  Concord,  Ohio,  singing  both  alto 
and  soprano  solos;  on  February  2 she 
appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  in  Cleveland,  singing  a 
group  of  Purcell. 

Robert  G.  Gunderson  is  the  author 
of  Log  Cabin  Campaign , a book  deal- 
ing with  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1840,  published  by  the  University  of 
Kentucky  Press  in  November. 


EVA  MAY  OAKES 
1858  - 1957 

Eva  May  Oakes  was  born  in  Brecks- 
ville,  Ohio,  on  July  28,  1858,  and  died 
in  Oberlin  on  July  7,  1957.  Thus 
her  life  spanned  almost  a century,  two- 
thirds  of  which  she  spent  in  Oberlin, 
first  as  a student  in  the  Preparatory 
School  and  then  in  College,  to  which 
she  later  returned  as  a teacher,  remain- 
ing until  her  retirement  in  1926  as 
Associate  Professor  Emeritus. 

Appointed  to  the  faculty  in  1894 
as  instructor  in  drawing  and  paint- 
ing, she  was  an  associate  of  "Madame" 
Adelia  A.  Field  Johnston,  and  under 
these  two  unusually  gifted  women  the 
study  of  art  at  Oberlin  received  an 
impetus  which  placed  her,  at  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  a fore- 
most position  in  a field  of  studies  all 
too  often  neglected  in  the  colleges  of 
that  day.  Trained  in  the  Art  Students 
League  in  New  York,  in  two  years  of 
art  courses  at  Oberlin  under  Professor 
Fairchild  (Miss  Grace  Fairchild),  and 
a teacher  for  several  years  in  Penn- 


sylvania and  Virginia,  Miss  Oakes 
brought  to  Oberlin  an  unusual  com- 
bination of  technical  skill  and  wide 
experience.  To  her  goes  the  credit 
for  pioneer  work  in  the  proper  or- 
ganization and  teaching  of  courses  in 
the  practice  of  art  and  in  teacher 
training.  It  was  she,  especially,  who 
enriched  such  courses  by  an  emphasis 
upon  appreciation,  an  emphasis  which 
through  the  years  has  been  steadily 
maintained,  and  has  been  a large  fac- 
tor in  giving  Oberlin  its  prominent 
place  among  college  art  departments. 
In  addition  to  this,  she  emphasized  the 
cultural  value  of  art  courses  even  for 
students  for  whom  art  was  not  a 
major  interest,  and  in  the  last  year  of 
her  teaching  more  than  a hundred 
students  were  enrolled  in  her  classes. 

Her  personal  contacts  with  her  stu- 
dents were  unusually  friendly  and 
helpful.  She  was  deeply  concerned 
with  the  individuality  of  each  one  of 
them,  and  each  received  a personal  at- 
tention which  was  ungrudgingly  given 
with  no  desire  that  such  attention 
should  be  acclaimed.  This  same  in- 
terest in  the  individual,  and  this  same 
modesty,  marked  her  generosity  to 
students  in  financial  need,  to  whom 
she  often  made  totally  unpublicized 
loans,  with  no  insistence  upon  repay- 
ment, though  it  is  a mark  of  their 
regard  for  the  lender  that  every  loan 
was  eventually  repaid. 

I cannot  do  better  in  a summary  of 
Miss  Oakes’s  personality  and  accom- 
plishments than  to  quote  from  an  ap- 
preciation of  her  written  at  the  time 
of  her  retirement  by  a long-time  col- 
league, Professor  Edward  Dickinson, 
under  the  appropriate  title,  "Studio 
Course,  the  Lengthening  Shadow  of 
an  Inspiring  Personality”: 

"She  has  not  only  taught  the 
means  by  which  beauty  is 
manifested,  but  she  has  lived  in 
the  joy  and  strength  of  it.  She 
has  unconsciously  disseminated 
the  spirit  of  it  in  her  intercourse 
with  her  pupils  and  in  her  quiet 
social  ministrations.  This  fine 
influence  has  gone  out  steadily, 
unaggressively,  patiently.  She  has 
never  resorted  to  the  devices  of 
self-adverrisement.  . . . Modestly, 
yet  uncompromisingly,  she  has 
held  to  her  mission  of  bringing 
the  truth  of  art  as  human  expres- 
sion to  the  consciousness  of 
young  people,  helping  them  to 
add  enthusiasm  to  knowledge, 
love  and  reverence  to  skill." 

Memorial  Minute  written  by  Clar- 
ence Ward,  Emeritus  Professor  of  the 
History  and  Appreciation  of  Art  and 
Director  of  the  Art  Museum , and 
adopted  by  the  General  Faculty  on 
October  8,  1957. 
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DELIBERATION  and  DECISION 

The  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Board 


Committee  action,  new  areas  of  activity, 
election  of  new  officers 


IN  THE  NEAR  future  some  of  you 
will  have  a chance  to  see  Oberlin’s 
new  color  film,  Return  to  Oberlin. 
The  film  is  narrated  by  an  alumnus 
returning  for  his  reunion  and  the 
semiannual  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Board.  Halfway  through  the  film,  as 
the  camera  shifts  to  a Board  meeting, 
the  alumnus-narrator  says,  "Much  to 
my  surprise,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing experiences  of  the  weekend  was 
the  Alumni  Board  meeting."  This 
will  probably  surprise  many  of  you 
and  some  of  you  will  dismiss  the  state- 
ment as  the  hyperbolic  invention  of 
an  overworked  scriptwriter.  Not  so. 
This  is  a valid  reflection  of  Board 
member  sentiments,  echoed  recently 
by  a faculty  member  who  was  invited 
to  participate  in  a discussion  by  the 
Board  and  stayed  on  to  listen.  He 
was  close  to  amazement  when  he  left. 
"I  hadn’t  dreamed  that  alumni  could 
be  as  serious,  as  purposeful  and  as 
alert  as  this  Board  was,”  he  confided 
later.  "They  mean  business.” 

What  kind  of  business,  you  might 
ask,  and  the  answer  will  surprise  you. 
Alumni  Board  business  is  your  busi- 
ness, alumni  business.  The  Board  is 
the  legal  and  legislative  body  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  of  which  all 
alumni  are  automatically  members. 
Any  alumni  matter  which  concerns 
you  concerns  the  Alumni  Board,  and 
the  day  might  soon  come  when  any 
matter  concerning  the  Board  will  con- 
cern you. 

The  Board  is  essentially  your  crea- 
tion. Fifteen  of  the  thirty-two  mem- 
bers are  directly  elected  by  you,  rep- 
resenting five  class  decades,  divided 
equally  between  the  sexes.  Four  mem- 


ELLSWORTH  MCSWEENEY,  ’34 
President,  Alumni  Association 


Supervisor  of  Resin  and  Rubber  Research, 
Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Ellsworth  "Mac"  McSweeney  is  in 
charge  of  industrial  research  of  plastics,  rub- 
ber and  coatings.  In  1957  he  was  named 
to  the  advisory  board  of  Industrial  and  En- 
gineering Chemistry,  the  monthly  publica- 
tion of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 
Mac  is  a member  of  Sigma  Xi,  honorary 
scientific  society,  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  the  Society  of  plastics  Engineers  and 
the  Federation  of  Paint  and  Varnish  Produc- 
tion Clubs. 

He  is  married  to  Margaret  Joy  Tewinkle, 
x'35,  and  they  have  three  children,  Martha, 
Elizabeth  and  Michael. 


bers  represent  the  Class  and  Club 
Presidents’  Council,  a number  to  be 
increased  to  six  in  June.  Three  mem- 
bers are  the  Association  officers, 


elected  by  the  Board  from  its  own 
membership.  Six  members  are  alum- 
ni-elected  College  Trustees  and  the 
remaining  four  members  are  the 
Alumni  Fund  Chairman,  the  President 
of  the  Student  Council,  and  the  two 
employed  officers  of  the  Association 
( the  Executive  Director  and  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Ahtmni  Magazine).  Board 
members  are  widely  scattered  geo- 
graphically, but  the  absentee  rate  at 
meetings  has  been  consistently  low. 

At  their  last  meeting  the  Board  had 
a number  of  significant  items  on  the 
docket.  Board  members  heard  reports 
from  committees  covering  a wide  area 
of  topics:  Adult  Education,  The  Presi- 
dents’ Committee,  the  Alumni  Fund 
Committee,  Homecoming  and  the 
Class  and  Club  Presidents’  Council. 
After  each  report  there  was  extended 
discussion  and  suggestions  for  future 
action.  The  Adult  Education  Commit- 
tee, for  example,  was  instructed  to 
pursue  its  consultations  with  the  Fund 
for  Adult  Education  in  cooperation 
with  the  relevant  faculty  committee. 
Out  of  this  may  come  an  extended  op- 
portunity in  this  field  for  Oberlin 
alumni.  The  projects  undertaken  by 
the  Alumni  Fund  committee  are  de- 
scribed on  page  1 1 of  this  issue,  but 
all  of  the  projects  were  cleared,  and 
in  some  instances  altered,  by  the 
Alumni  Board  before  approval. 

One  area  of  major  interest  to  the 
Board  is  the  Alumni  Magazine.  The 
Alumni  Board  was  instrumental  in  se- 
curing the  adoption  of  the  policy 
which  sends  the  Magazine  to  all 
graduates  and  also  some  former  stu- 
dents without  charge.  To  insure  that 
the  Magazine  would  keep  in  touch 
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THE  OBERLIN  ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 


A.  E.  Princehorn 

DOROTHY  S.  TEARE,  '28 
Vice-President,  Alumni  Association 

Dorothy  has  devoted  many  years  of  ser- 
vice to  her  community.  She  is  a leader  in 
her  church,  the  Parent  Teacher  Association, 
the  Historical  Society  of  Cleveland,  and  the 
Council  of  World  Affairs.  She  has  also 
been  advisor  and  script  writer  for  a group 
of  young  people  of  varied  roles  and  creeds 
who  give  choral  readings  over  radio  and 
television  throughout  the  Cleveland  area.  In 
1953  Mrs.  Teare  was  given  an  Alumni  Cita- 
tion and  in  1955  she  was  elected  to  the 
Alumni  Board.  She  is  married  to  Wallace 
G.  Teare,  a Cleveland  architect  and  they 
have  two  children,  a son  Richard,  and  a 
daughter  Virginia. 

both  with  its  alumni  constituency  and 
expert  professional  advice,  the  Board 
established  the  Editorial  Advisory 
Board  for  the  Magazine.  You  will  find 
the  names  of  the  Editorial  Advisory 
Board  members  listed  on  the  mast- 
head on  page  3.  This  Board  has  met 
once  and  will  meet  annually  to  advise 
the  editor.  It  also  reports  to  the 
Alumni  Board  with  recommendations; 
at  the  last  Alumni  Board  meeting,  sev- 
eral significant  recommendations  were 
made,  for  next  year,  including  the  ap- 
pointment of  a full-time  assistant  edi- 
tor. 


The  high  point  of  the  fall  meeting 
was  a series  of  discussions  in  the  area 
of  academic  affairs,  student  affairs  and 
admissions.  The  Board  invited  guests 
from  the  faculty  and  administration  to 
participate  in  these  discussions.  The 
issue  was  the  same  in  each  case:  Could 
the  Alumni  Association  be  of  any 
specific  service  in  any  of  these  three 
areas?  Was  there  something  which 
a representative  alumni  committee 
could  do  which  would  at  once  assist 
the  responsible  College  officers  and 
keep  alumni  informed  and  interested? 

The  discussion  was  spirited.  Strange- 
ly enough,  it  was  the  Board  which 
hung  back.  The  College  guests  each 
took  the  position  that  they  would  wel- 
come alumni  interest  in  the  form  of 
a committee.  The  Board,  however, 
was  not  satisfied  that  there  was 
enough  of  a job  for  alumni  to  do; 
they  resisted  the  temptation  to  estab- 
lish a high-sounding  but  inactive  com- 
mittee. They  decided  against  any 
further  action  in  the  area  of  academic 
affairs  but  established  study  commit- 
tees in  the  other  two  areas,  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  these  areas  were 
suitable  and  profitable  for  alumni  ac- 
tivity. In  taking  this  limited  action, 
the  Eoard  showed  itself  to  be  a thor- 
ough and  responsible  agency  of  the 
Alumni  Association. 

The  Board  meeting  closed  with  the 
election  of  new  officers  for  the  As- 
sociation. These  officers  assumed  their 
duties  in  January  for  a period  of  three 
years,  replacing  three  alumni  who 
have  played  a primary  role  in  rein- 
vigorating the  Alumni  Association 
and  the  Alumni  Board.  Phil  Gott, 
15,  the  retiring  President,  has  carried 
forward  the  work  of  the  Association 
with  vigor  and  enthusiasm,  with  the 
able  assistance  of  Vice-President  Mrs. 
Spartoco  DiBiasio  (Antoinette  "Tony" 
Zanolli,  ’40)  and  Treasurer  Walter 
Richards,  ’37.  It  is  a tribute  to  their 
work  that  the  search  for  new  officers 
was  short  and  quick.  Largely  because 


A.  E.  Princehorn 

RAYMOND  G.  HENGST,  '20 
Treasurer,  Alumni  Association 

Following  graduate  study  at  Harvard 
Raymond  "Ray"  Hengst  became  associated 
with  the  law  firm  of  Hauxhurst,  Inglis, 
Sharp  & Cull.  For  many  years  he  handled 
much  of  the  Eaton  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany’s legal  work  and  in  June,  1955  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  Eaton  Company  and 
later  became  secretary  and  general  counsel 
of  the  Eaton  Company.  Ray  is  a member 
of  the  Development  Council  and  in  1955 
he  was  elected  to  the  Alumni  Board.  He  mar- 
ried Fanny  S.  Lister  in  1933  and  they  have 
two  children,  a son  and  a daughter. 


the  outgoing  officers  had  invested 
their  offices  with  dignity  and  sub- 
stance, the  new  candidates  accepted 
their  own  nominations  without  hesi- 
tation. 

Ellsworth  E.  "Mac”  MacSweeney, 
’34,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  President; 
Mrs.  Wallace  G.  Teare  (Dorothy 
Schaefer,  ’28)  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is 
Vice-President,  and  the  Treasurer  is 
Raymond  G.  Hengst,  ’20,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  The  leadership  of  the 
Alumni  Association  remains  in  able 
hands. 

L.  H.  F,  Jr. 


A Look  at  Books 


should  prove  of  great  interest  to  high  school 
students  beginning  a study  of  chemistry. 


Text  Books 

Spanish  for  the  First  Year.  By  Paul 
P.  Rogers.  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Spanish.  Oberlin  College. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
431  pp.  $4.00. 

A beginning  text  offering  the  student  au- 
thentic Spanish.  Illustrated  with  more  than 
100  half-tones  and  numerous  line  drawings. 
This  book  has  been  chosen  by  the  American 


Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  as  one  of  the  27 
best  designed  college  texts  of  1957. 


Religion,  Society,  and  the  Indi- 
vidual. By  J.  Milton  Yinger,  Profes- 
sor of  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
641  pp.  $5.00. 

In  this  sociology  of  religion  the  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  the  discovery  of  general  prin- 
ciples concerning  the  relationship  of  religion 
to  society,  rather  than  a sociological  analysis 
of  particular  religions.  Part  I is  a systematic 
treatise  of  these  principles,  followed,  in  Part 
II  by  a group  of  readings,  selected  as  a small 


( Continued  from  page  19) 


"working  library"  to  permit  the  reader  to 
explore  in  greater  detail  the  topics  treated 
in  the  first  section. 

String  Teaching  and  Some  Related 
Topics.  By  Clifford  A.  Cook,  ’33. 
TIrbana,  Illinois:  American  Siring 

Teachers  Association.  112  pp.  $3.50. 

As  its  title  indicates,  this  is  a book  for  the 
strings  teacher,  exploring  teaching  tech- 
niques and  ideas,  not  as  basic  textbook  ma- 
terial, but  as  a supplemental  potpourri  of 
ideas,  written  to  provide  "some  assistance,  in- 
spiration, and  occasional  amusement.”  The 
author  does  all  three  with  verve  and  en- 
lightenment. 
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TEN  THOUSAND  STRONQ 


by  Dorothy  M.  SMITH,  ’29 


1894 

Carolyn  Willard  continues  as  director  of  the 
Willard  Institute  of  Music  in  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

1897 

Reuben  M.  Strong  was  one  of  100  “outstand- 
ing citizens”  of  Chicago  selected  by  the  Jesuit 
Centennial  Civic  Observance  Committee,  as  an- 
nounced early  in  December.  The  group  received 
citations  at  a centennial  dinner  at  the  Palmer 
Mouse  on  December  12.  The  selections,  made 
by  a jury  from  a list  nominated  by  more  than 
9000  Chicagoans,  were  based  on  achievement  and 
personal  service  to  the  life  of  the  city.  Among 
those  selected  were  industrialists,  writers,  pub- 
lishers, government  officials,  educators  and  scien- 
tists. The  citation  given  Dr.  Strong  describes 
him  as  research  associate,  Natural  History  Mu- 
seum. professor  and  chairman  emeritus  of  ana- 
tomy, Stritch  School  of  Medicine,  Lyola 
University. 

1898 

Dr.  G.  Harrison  Durand,  emeritus  professor 
of  English  at  Yankton  College  (S.D.),  was 
presented  a special  citation  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Yankton  College  at  their  fall  meet- 
ing. The  Board  expressed  its  appreciation  of 
the  long  and  devoted  service  which  Dr.  Dur- 
and gave  to  Yankton  College  and  for  his 
assistance  in  securing  the  gift  of  the  Forbes 
Hall  of  Science. 

1905 

Mrs.  O.  P.  Bell  (Ella  Boorman)  of  Riverside, 
Calif.,  and  her  daughter  Carol,  ’33  (Mrs.  Frank 
White)  spent  October  in  Great  Britain  and  on 
the  continent.  They  made  the  Polar  flight, 
stopping  briefly  in  Copenhagen,  then  a week  in 
London,  up  to  Edinburgh,  over  to  Germany  (a 
steamer  trip  up  the  Rhine),  Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  France. 

After  a visit  in  South  America  with  the  son 
of  John  Davies,  ’00,  Florence  Davies  is  again 
settled  in  her  own  home  in  Grosse  Pointe  Park. 
Mich.  She  lives  alone  — drives  east  once  a 
year  to  visit  friends  and  relatives  — and  is  busy 
with  “odds  and  ends,  more  time  consuming  than 
a regular  job  — a little  research  for  an  author, 
a little  church  work.” 

Dr.  James  C.  Bay  is  professor  of  psychology 
and  education  at  Montreat  College  in  North 
Carolina. 

Elma  Pratt  is  spending  the  year  at  Trogen, 
Switzerland,  home  of  the  International  Chil- 
dren’s Village,  “The  Dorf.”  She  is  teaching 
two  adult  classes,  houseparents  and  helpers, 
made  up  of  some  eight  nationalities.  "The  plan 
is  that  these  students  take  what  they  learn  back 
to  their  children  and  I check  from  time  to  time. 
They  bring  the  children’s  work  back  to  me.  In 
addition.  I have  two  children’s  classes.  It 
means  a whole  revamping  of  the  art  program  — 
our  aim  is  a Craft  Building.  I also  have  time 
for  my  own  study  and  art  work  and  to  visit 
art  schools  in  Garmisch.  OberAmmergau.  and 
Munich.  I live  at  the  Hotel  Krone  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Trogen.  but  expect  to  return  to  New 
York  in  the  fall  of  ’58.” 

1907 

Mrs.  Julius  M.  Gauss  (Eleanor  Buchanan) 
moved  to  818  Emerald  St.,  San  Diego  9,  Calif., 
last  August  “to  avoid  Indiana’s  snow,”  for  her 
health,  and  “to  be  near  Wendy  and  Ben  Mizen, 
of  Imperial  Beach.  I find  it  quite  lonely,  but  I 
do  go  to  church  and  have  joined  La  Jolla  Chap- 
ter of  DAR  as  an  associate  member.  Since  T 
am  a Past  Regent  of  Schuyler  Calfax  Chapter 
in  South  Bend,  I left  my  membership  there.” 

1915 

Dr.  Florence  Burger  has  retired  after  44  years 
of  teaching  in  the  Erie,  Pa.,  public  schools.  For 
the  past  ten  years  she  was  principal  of  Edison 
and  Burns  Schools.  She  plans  to  visit  friends 
in  Auburn.  Ala.,  until  Easter,  after  which  she 
will  travel  in  Florida  and  the  Caribbean  area. 


ADVOCATE  FOR  YOUTH.  Carl  W 
Pierce,  ’00,  was  honored  recently  by 
the  Canton  Repository  for  his  ser- 
vice to  the  community  as  “an  ardent 
advocate  of  helping  youth.”  A char- 
ter member  of  the  Canton  Optimist 
Club,  Carl  has  been,  through  the 
years,  an  enthusiastic  booster  of  the 
Club’s  boys  work  program.  One  of 
his  interests  has  been  the  problem  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  A few  years 
back  he  spent  over  eight  months 
making  two  monumental  studies  of 
juvenile  delinquency  from  the  court 
records  of  the  Stark  County  Juvenile 
Court  and  offering  suggestions  for 
meeting  the  problem.  And  in  recent 
years  he  has  personally  sponsored  a 
number  of  parolees,  helping  them 
find  jobs  and  aiding  them  along  the 
path  of  rehabilitation.  Carl  has  been 
officially  “retired”  from  the  steel 
business  since  1940,  when  he  was  67 
years  old.  but  his  activities  and  his 
energy  did  not  retire  with  him. 
“Age,”  he  insists,  “is  a quality  of 
mind.” 

Stella  O.  Kline  has  retired  as  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Union  County  (N.JT.)  Tuberculosis 
and  Health  League,  a post  which  she  held  for 
20  years.  After  graduating  from  college,  she 
was  a social  case  worker  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  New  York  City,  and  New  London,  Conn. 
Later,  she  became  education  director  of  the 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Tuberculosis  and  Health  So- 
ciety. Tn  New  Jersey,  she  served  as  the  first 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Conference  of  Tu- 
berculosis Workers,  received  the  “Ernest  Doane 
Easton”  award  and  the  “Certificate  of  Appre- 
ciation" from  the  National  Conference  of  Tu- 
berculosis Secretaries  for  outstanding  perform- 
ance in  the  field  of  tuberculosis  control. 

1917 

Elgin  F.  Hunt  is  one  of  three  authors  of  Eco- 
nomics, An  Introduction  to  Principles  and  Prob- 
lems, published  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com- 
pany. The  third  edition  appeard  last  spring. 
Mr.  Hunt  is  chairman  of  the  social  science  de- 


partment at  Wilson  Junior  College,  Chicago,  111., 
and  lecturer  in  economics  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elbert  Shelton  (Carolyn  Kline- 
felter, ’18)  took  a fall  trip  to  Guatemala  City. 
They  have  two  grandchildren,  Jimmy,  and 
Bruce  Corrigan,  in  New  York. 

1919 

Major  General  George  Barth,  husband  of 
Mary  Seymour,  retired  in  December  after  more 
than  42  years  of  active  Army  service.  His  last 
assignment  was  as  Deputy  Commanding  Gen- 
eral for  Reserve  Forces,  Headquarters  First 
U.S.  Army,  Governors  Island,  N.  Y.  A 1918 
graduate  of  West  Point,  he  served  during  World 
War  II  with  the  27th  and  9th  Infantry  Di- 
visions in  North  Africa,  Sicily  and  Normandy. 
He  became  professor  of  Military  Science  and 
Tactics  at  New  York  Military  Academy  in 
1946.  then  served  as  a department  head  and  as 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army’s  Command  and 
General  Staff  College  at  Fort  Leavenworth  until 
1949.  Service  in  Japan  and  Korea  (1949-52) 
and  two  years  as  chief  of  the  U.S.  Military- 
Mission  to  Greece  C53-’55)  preceded  his  assign- 
ment with  the  First  Army. 

1921 

Dr.  Louis  L.  Myers  has  been  named  High 
School  Service  Chairman  of  the  Ohio  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers.  Dr.  Myers  is  princi- 
pal of  W.  H.  Kirk  Junior  High  School,  East 
Cleveland,  O.,  and  is  one  of  six  principals  serv- 
ing on  the  Committee  on  Junior  High  Educa- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals.  He  is  retiring  president  of 
the  Northeastern  Ohio  Teachers  Association 
and  is  president  of  the  Graduate  School  Alumni 
of  Western  Reserve  University. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Nichols  (Stella  Zekind)  writes 
that  her  mother,  88,  has  come  to  live  with 
them  in  Cincinnati,  since  her  sister  Rose,  ’24, 
with  whom  she  was  living  has  moved  to  Wash- 
ington. Her  husband  “Red”  is  producing 
“Growz”  an  organic  fertilizer  made  from  gar- 
bage, after  four  years  of  organizational  effort. 
With  the  children  grown,  she  is  a statistical 
assistant  in  an  insurance  office.  Their  oldest 
daughter,  Kathryn,  married  Lon  Gault,  who  is 
teaching  at  Lyons  Township  Junior  College,  La 
Grange,  111.  They  have  five  daughters.  The 
second  daughter,  Zelpha,  married  Paul  Jaycox 
and  lives  in  Mt.  Healthy,  a Cincinnati  suburb. 
They  have  three  children.  Their  son,  Jim, 
married  and  with  a daughter,  lives  in  Shreve- 
port. La.  And  the  youngest  daughter,  De- 
borah, is  a secretary  in  Cincinnati. 

1922 

Rev.  Rodney  Gould  is  minister  of  the  Ridge- 
wood Baptist  Church  in  Joliet.  111. 

1923 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Gulick  spent  the  fall  on 
a “sabbatical-leave  trip  across  the  country,’ 
going  from  Spring  Valley,  Calif.,  to  New  Eng- 
land. They  combined  visits  with  Sidney  s 
brother  Luther,  ’14.  and  other  relatives  with 
research  at  the  Harvard  library  and  visits  to 
graduate  seminars  at  Harvard  and  Columbia. 
Their  daughter  Marian  is  teaching  a fourth 
grade  at  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  and  son  Denny  is 
completing  his  senior  year  at  Obcrlin,  majoring 
in  math  and  working  on  the  CRD. 

Lowell  B.  Kilgore  has  been  appointed  Di- 
rector of  the  Chemical  Division.  Business  and 
Defense  Services  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  D.  Prewitt  (Lela  Wolfe) 
spent  four  months  travelling  in  Europe  during 
the  fall.  Mr.  Prewitt  was  on  sabbatical  leave 
from  Parsons  College  (Fairfield,  Iowa),  where 
lie  teaches  business  administration. 

1924 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Harvic  Barnard  (Rose  Ze- 
kind)  have  moved  from  Clinton,  Iowa,  to  Ta- 
coma. Wash.  Mr.  Barnard,  formerly  with  the 
Clinton  Corn  Products  Co.,  is  now  chemical  re- 
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search  director  for  Roman  Meal  Co.  Then* 
daughter  Elizabeth,  who  graduated  from  Grin- 
ucll  College  in  1953,  will  be  married  Feb.  15 
to  Terry  Brooke;  daughter  Peg,  Grinnell,  ’55, 
married  to  Joel  Stubbs,  is  teaching  in  a nursery 
school  while  Joel  studies  at  Purdue  University; 
and  son  Tom  is  a freshman  at  Grinnell. 

1926 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Kirwan  (Lucille  Cliff) 
are  owners-managers  of  an  85  unit  motel  and 
restaurant,  the  Roof  Garden  Motel,  in  Somer- 
set, Pa. 

Keith,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Kenneth  Williams 
(Lillian  Thompson)  has  been  called  for  six 
months  service  in  the  National  Guard.  He  is 
stationed  at  Fort  Jackson,  S.  C.  Keith  grad- 
uated from  Oberlin  in  ’56  and  has  been  study- 
ing law  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Chris- 
topher (Chris)  who  was  three  months  old  when 
Ken  died  is  a sophomore  at  Oberlin  this  year. 
Lillian  is  owner  and  manager  of  the  Jack  and 
Jill  Shop  in  Oberlin. 

1927 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Fletcher  (Virginia  Van 
Fossan)  have  moved  from  Chagrin  Falls,  O., 
to  Darien,  Conn.  Their  son  Jim,  who  grad- 
uated from  Chagrin  Falls  High  with  scholastic 
honors  and  letters  in  four  sports,  is  a freshman 
in  Amherst  College.  He  was  a starting  player 
with  the  Freshman  football  team  and  is  now 
playing  basketball.  David  is  in  the  fifth  grade 
in  Darien.  Virginia  has  just  accepted  the  job 
of  editor  of  Darien  Our  Town,  a 90-page 
book  published  every  5 years  by  the  League 
of  Women  Voters.  She  was  associate  editor  of 
the  first  edition  in  1948.  She  also  does  substi- 
tute teaching  in  English  and  history  in  Darien 
High  School.  The  Fletchers  address  is  39 
Park  Place. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  Witt  Gunsolus  (Josephine 
Grosvenor)  have  built  a new  house  at  4825  Jett 
Rd.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Their  daughter  Mar- 
got was  married  in  August  and  their  son  is 
married  and  has  two  children,  a boy  2,  and  a 
girl  born  Nov.  19. 

1928 

Dr.  Guy  H.  Williams,  Jr.,  has  succeeded  Dr. 
Louis  Karnosh,  who  retired  Jan.  1,  as  head  of 
the  neuropsychiatry  department  at  the  Cleve- 
land Clinic. 

1929 

Marian  Kerr,  director  of  the  Punahou  School 
of  Music  in  Honolulu,  spent  the  Christmas 
holidays  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Opal  Kerr,  who 
is  living  in  Oberlin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  McCune  (Irene  Henry) 

are  living  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  Jim  is  produc- 
tion manager  of  the  Memphis  plant  of  the  Fire- 
stone Tire  & Rubber  Co. 

1932 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Foskett  (Elizabeth 
Woodhull)  are  living  in  Eugene,  Ore.  John  is 
professor  of  sociology  at  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon and  Betty  is  secretary  at  Harris  School. 

1933 

Dr.  John  S.  Diekhoff  (gr.  st.  ’32-’33),  dean 
of  Cleveland  College  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, has  been  elected  to  the  governing  board 
of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Liberal  Education 
for  Adults,  Chicago,  111.  The  center  is  a re- 
search and  service  agency  of  the  Association  of 
University  Evening  Colleges. 

1934 

Mrs.  George  Freeman  (Roberta  Christy)  is  a 
social  worker  in  Concord,  Calif. 

Merrill  Dick  Heiser  is  teaching  English 
at  the  University  of  Hawaii.  “We  moved  to 
Honolulu  in  search  of  the  sun  for  a few  years 
at  least,  until  our  own  son  is  ready  for  Oberlin 
1964.  These  late  autumn  days  it  is  85  at  noon 
and  75  at  night!  Interesting  place  and  good 
English  department.  Anyone  want  to  exchange 
in  a year  or  two?” 

1935 

Vincent  M.  Arnold  was  elected  judge  of  the 
municipal  court  of  Bedford,  O.,  in  November. 
A 14-suburb  court  district  is  in  his  jurisdiction. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Lowell  Milliken  (Elizabeth 
Dye)  are  living  at  201  Eagle  St.,  Fairport  Har- 


bor, O.  Betty  is  teaching  at  lfarvey  High 
School  in  Painesville. 

E.  Carlton  Smith  is  an  educational  consultant 
with  the  New  York  office  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  He  lives  in  Bethpage,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Samuel  Barnes  has  spent  the  last  four 
months  in  Iraq.  Director  of  athletics  at  How- 
ard University  (D.C.),  Sam  has  been  con- 
ducting special  physical  education  training  pro- 
grams and  clinics  throughout  the  country. 

1937 

Paul  F.  Brown  has  been  transferred  to  the 
new  General  Electric  Co.  plant  near  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.  He  is  living  at  904  Allen  Dr., 
Clearwater. 

Ray  Rauch  is  a buyer  for  Zollinger-IIarned 
in  Allentown,  Pa. 

1938 

Mrs.  George  Cadman  (Anne  Bradford)  is 
club  editor  in  the  Woman’s  Department  for  the 
Daily  Sun,  Arlington,  Va.  “An  Arlington 
resident  since  1954,  she  is  the  mother  of  3 chil- 
dren who  manages  to  find  time  for  newspaper 
work  and  club  life.  She  has  written  columns 
for  two  weekly  newspapers  circulated  in  Arl- 
ington County  and  was  associate  editor  of  High- 
lander, a bi-weekly  newspaper  published  in 
southeast  Washington,  D.  C.” 

Mrs.  Sherman  Dye  (Jean  Forsyth)  was 
elected  to  the  school  board  in  Cleveland  Heights, 
O.,  in  November,  receiving  the  highest  number 
of  votes  of  the  three  winners.  Jean  and  Sher- 
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CELEBRATES  ANNIVERSARY. 

Mrs.  Delia  Matson  Burroughs,  x’94, 
helped  celebrate  the  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Fulton,  New  Yoi'k, 
last  summer,  as  the  only  living  char- 
ter member.  Her  husband,  the  for- 
mer Rev.  Charles  H.  Burroughs,  t’92, 
one  time  minister  of  the  church,  died 
in  1948.  Mrs.  Burroughs,  who  re- 
cently celebrated  her  own  97th  birth- 
day, is  an  ardent  scrabble  fan.  She 
has  two  sons,  living,  eight  grandchil- 
dren, and  five  great-grandchildren. 

man,  ’37,  have  six  children  so  she  has  first-hand 
knowledge  of  school  problems. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fendrich  (Corinna 
Morgan,  *40)  have  moved  to  Northridge,  Calif. 
Bill  is  west  coast  representative  for  the  Allison 
Aeronautical  Co.  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Charles  S.  Holmes  is  teaching  English  at 
Pomona  College,  Claremont,  Calif. 

Dr.  Richard  J.  Jones  is  assistant  professor 
of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Chicago  Medi- 
cal School.  He  has  been  experimenting  with  a 
brain  extract  to  normalize  the  blood  cholesterol 
level  of  heart  patients,  and  reports  encouraging 
results  in  a six-month  study  in  which  the  extract 
was  administered  to  50  patients. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Meek  and  their  6 chil- 
dren have  been  selected  as  the  Lorain,  O., 
“Family  of  the  Year”  by  the  Lorain  Federation 


of  Women's  Societies.  Charles  is  senior  in- 
dustrial engineer  at  the  National  Tube  Division, 
Lorain  Works.  The  children,  Richard,  16, 
Carol  Ann,  15,  Barbara,  13,  David,  11.  Alan. 
9,  and  Lowell,  8,  are  all  musical  and  have 
their  “family”  orchestra. 

1939 

Richard  Amacher  has  “exchanged  a position 
as  department  head  at  Henderson  State  Teach- 
ers College  for  an  associate  professorship  of 
English  at  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Au- 
burn, Ala.”  They  enjoy  being  nearer  his  wife’s 
home  in  Birmingham,  and  showing  off  their 
daughter,  Alice  Marie,  7 months,  to  the  grand- 
parents. 

Dr.  Richard  Dewey,  m,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  department  of  sociology  at  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  effective  Sept.  1. 
1958.  At  present  he  is  professor  of  sociology 
at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

1940 

Giles  Blodgett  is  salesman  for  a surgical  sup- 
plies firm  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

William  Dibos,  m,  is  assistant  director  of 
sales  and  training  for  Kansas  City  Life  In- 
surance Co. 

After  16  years  in  engineering  and  sales,  Bill 
Lersch  has  “returned  to  college”  as  in  instructor 
in  civil  engineering  at  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona in  Tucson.  He  recently  met  Max  Ervin 
who  is  director  of  music  and  organist  at  Catalina 
Methodist  Church  and  director  of  music  in  the 
Tucson  public  schools. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Melville  (Lucy  Smith)  writes 
from  13  Daisy  Lane,  Chagrin  Falls,  O. : “I  now 
live  in  the  Chagrin  Valley  with  my  son,  Pete, 
aged  11,  and  my  engineer  husband,  one  of  the 
‘boys  from  Syracuse.’  I have  been  assistant 
director  for  the  Chagrin  Valley  Little  Theatre 
production  of  Witness  for  the  Prosecution  pre 
sented  in  December.” 

“Sing  Trouble  Away”  is  a unique  song  book 
for  children  of  kindergarten  and  primary  school 
age,  produced  jointly  by  William  H.  Tallmadge. 
associate  professor  of  music  at  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
State  Teachers  College,  and  his  sister  Lydia 
Fern  Tallmadge,  consulting  psychologist  for  the 
public  schools  of  Tacoma,  Wash.  Its  purpose 
is  to  alleviate,  through  song,  the  misunderstand- 
ings and  fears  that  worry  young  children.  The 
book  was  published  in  October  by  Teachers 
Library  of  New  York. 

1941 

Lt.  Col.  Robert  L.  Beers  is  “currently  en- 
gaged in  directing  the  development  of  the  per- 
sonnel requirements,  i.e.,  what  men,  skills  and 
training  will  be  required  to  operate  and  main- 
tain, for  the  Air  Force  Ballistic  Missile  weapon 
systems,”  He  is  now  living  at  7901  McConnell 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif. 

Vance  Gilmer  is  an  attorney  and  is  manager 
of  the  Land  Department  of  the  Shell  Oil  Co. 
in  Jackson,  Miss. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  S.  Page  (Mary  Kins- 
man, ’46)  adopted  a little  girl  last  June  when 
she  was  1 1 months  old  — and  have  named  her 
Alice  Kinsman.  Ted  is  continuing  to  enjoy  his 
work  as  an  insurance  salesman  in  Madison, 
Wis.  They  live  at  526  Piper  Drive. 

Martin  Wegman  won  election  as  municipal 
judge  of  Lyndhurst,  O.,  in  November. 

1942 

Mrs.  Michael  Krouse  (Margaret  Good)  has 
joined  the  Eastern  Hills  office  of  Robert  A. 
Cline,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  realty  firm. 

Dr.  David  Leighninger  is  a surgeon  and  in- 
structor in  surgery  at  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity Medical  School. 

1943 

Dr.  Frank  W.  Blodgett,  with  the  Du  Pont 
Company  since  1948,  has  been  assigned  as 
technical  assistant  on  sales  development  prob- 
lems in  the  “Freon”  Products  Division. 

Ralph  Hirschmann  is  a chemist  with  Merck 
& Cook.,  Inc.,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Lloyd  Lietz  is  an  instructor  in  piano  during 
the  second  semester  at  the  Indiana  State 
Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania. 

1944 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Reed  Ballou  (Persis 
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Lovejoy  Abbot)  and  sons  (David.  12,  Edmund. 
9.  and  Stephen,  6)  are  delighted  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  Melinda  Carol  on  Veteran’s  Day. 
Nov-  11.  at  Emerson  Hospital.  Concord.  Mass. 
Their  home  is  in  Lexington,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  Merrill  (Lucie  Jarm.'n) 
are  living  in  Champaign.  111.  Floyd  teaches  in- 
strumental music  at  Unity  High  School.  Tolono, 
111. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Patrick  O'Rourke  (Virginia 
Lane)  have  a daughter,  Maura  Elizabeth,  born 
last  July.  Pat  is  a Navy  “career  man”  and  is 
stationed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

V-12 

Lt.  Philip  R.  Bush,  USN  (’44-'45)  is  Train- 
itig  Aids  Officer  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Postgrad- 
uate School.  Monterey.  Calif. 

William  Fox  (’43-’44)  is  manager  of  the  shoe 
department  at  Dayton’s  store.  Minneapolis. 
Minn. 

Hanford  Hoskins  (’44-’45)  and  Kathryn 
Baker  of  Hamilton,  O..  were  married  on  Sept. 
7 and  spent  their  honeymoon  in  Bermuda. 
Hanford  is  an  engineer  with  Ketco,  Inc.,  at 
North  College  Hill,  Cincinnati,  O. 

J.  Paul  Turner  (’43)  is  football  line  coach  and 
assistant  track  coach  at  Washburn  University, 
Topeka.  Kansas.  Paul  and  his  wife  have  four 
sons  — John.  11,  Steve.  7,  Mike,  4,  and  Robert, 
1 / years.  They  live  on  a 5-acre  tract  outside 
the  city  limits. 

1945 

Mrs.  Conrad  L.  Catron  (Jean  Tompkins) 
writes:  “We  have  moved  into  a home  of  our 
own  at:  2491  Ward  Street,  Taylor  Center, 

Michigan.  I am  still  teaching  elementary  vocal 
music  in  Detroit.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Meier  (Louise  Goldstone. 
’47)  have  a daughter,  Joan  Susan,  born  Nov. 
12  in  Chicago,  111. 

1946 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Henderson  (Alice  Mey- 
ers), Kay,  6J4,  and  Tom.  3 have  recently 
moved  from  Sacramento,  Calif.,  to  West 


Orange.  N.  J.  Bob  received  his  Ph.D.  degree 
in  experimental  psychology  from  the  University 
of  Missouri  in  1953.  While  in  Sacramento  he 
did  research  for  the  Air  Force  at  Mather  Air 
Force  Base.  He  is  now  with  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories  in  Whippany,  N.  J.  While  on 
the  trip  across  country,  they  spent  an  after- 
noon with  Lucy  Lewis  in  Oberlin.  Alice  (who 
is  now  called  "Murette”)  has  also  seen  her 
Oberlin  roommate.  Helen  Wright,  who  is  study- 
ing for  her  master’s  degree  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  and  would  enjoy  seeing 
other  Oberlinians  in  the  area.  Her  address  — 
595  Northficld  Ave..  Apt.  87.  West  Orange. 
N.  J. 

Mrs.  John  Johnson  (Viola  Chaney)  writes: 
“After  months  of  searching  and  waiting,  we 
moved  into  our  new  home  at  12  Van  Riper 
Ave..  Pompton  Plains,  N.  J..  the  end  of  No- 
vember. 1956.  After  years  of  fairly  small  quar- 
ters it  is  wonderful  to  have  enough  space  for  us 
and  the  four  children  to  move  around  in.  1 
went  to  an  alumni  meeting  a few  weeks  ago  and 
it  was  nice  to  see  people  I had  not  seen  for  1 1 
or  12  years.” 

Mrs.  Martin  Ludwig  (Miriam  Daniels) 
writes  that  they  are  in  Eugene,  Ore.,  where 
Martin  is  working  on  a Ph.D.  in  clinical  psy- 
chology at  the  University  of  Oregon.  He  is 
on  sabbatical  leave  from  Oregon  State  College 
(Corvallis)  where  he  has  been  on  the  staff  of 
the  English  Department  since  1949.  Until  last 
year.  Miriam  worked  in  the  Engineering  Room 
of  the  OSC  Library,  but  is  now  a full  time 
housewife  with  a young  son,  David  Farring- 
ton. born  last  Aug.  11,  to  keep  her  busy. 

Mrs.  Robert  Reiff  (Helen  Hayslette)  is  a 
claims  representative  for  the  Social  Security 
Administration  in  New  York  City. 

1947 

Rev.  Chandler  “Tuck”  Gilbert  has  resigned 
as  associate  minister  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Akron,  O..  to  become  minister  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  in  Westfield,  Mass. 

Patricia  Long  is  an  information  specialist 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  overseas. 


AWARDED  HONORARY  DEGREE.  At  the  June  Commencement,  Alden  Hayes 
Emery,  ’22,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  was 
awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  by  Dickinson  College.  He 
is  shown  above  receiving  the  award  by  President  William  Edel  while 
Horace  E.  Rogers,  professor  of  analytical  chemistry  at  °lc^fln.s“"’Aapius^ld 
accompanying  hood.  Before  joining  the  permanent  staff  of  the  iM“fn 

served  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines,  where  he  made  a notable  contribu- 
tion with  his  studies  of  dust  suspension  in  coal  mines  and  ^ dfe^ 
the  origin  of  asphyxiating  gases  in  gold  mines  His  wife,  the  Io™e*  . ^ 

A.  Radde,  ’22,  is  still  active  in  music  and  maintains  studios  injpth  downtown 
and  suburban  Washington.  One  son,  Alden,  Jr.  is  or i the  facility  of  Pi mdu 
University.  Another  son,  Robert,  is  a salesman  for  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  Co 

lumbus,  Ohio. 


APPOINTED  SCOUT  DIRECTOR. 

Mrs.  Rudolph  J.  Meyer  (Katherine 
Kellogg,  T6,  Cons.  ’18)  was  recently 
appointed  District  Director  of  the 
Two  Rivers  Council  of  Girl  Scouts, 
Quincy,  Illinois.  Long  active  in  Girl 
Scouts,  Mrs.  Meyer  served  for  twelve 
years  as  a volunteer  leader  and  twice 
as  the  active  executive  when  a pro- 
fessional was  not  available.  Her  old- 
est son,  Dr.  John  K.  Meyer,  ’45,  is  a 
psychologist  at  the  Lackland  (Texas) 
air  force  base.  Another  son,  Henry, 
’51,  is  a staff  sergeant  in  the  Chap- 
lain’s Section  of  the  Air  Force.  Re- 
cently returned  from  service  in  Japan 
and  Okinawa,  he  is  at  present  sta- 
tioned in  Lakeland.  A daughter, 
Katherine,  is  band  instructor  at 
Edgewood  Junior  High  School  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 


1948 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Martin  (Rita  Yost,  ’46) 
announce  the  birth  of  Sarah  Jane  on  Nov.  12 
in  Cleveland,  O. 

Leland  Yeager  is  assistant  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  Char- 
lottesville. 

1949 

Richard  H.  Harrison  is  teaching  in  the  Can- 
ton State  School  for  the  Handicapped  in  Boston, 
Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Lichtwardt  (Eliza- 
beth Ann  Thomas)  are  in  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
where  Bob  is  assistant  professor  of  bontany  at 
the  University  of  Kansas. 

Mrs.  Clarke  Manning  (Jean  Pumphrey) 
writes:  "We  have  lived  at  504  N.  Chestnut  St., 
Lansing,  Mich.,  nearly  3 years  now.  We  came 
here  from  Anchorage,  Alaska,  where  our 
daughter,  Dortha  Jean,  was  born  Nov.  26,  1954. 
Clarke  is  locally  employed  as  a radio  announcei 
and  I am  a housewife.  I do  find  time  to  play 
in  the  Lansing  Symphony  and,  act  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  its  personnel  director.” 

Dorothy  L.  White  is  studying  in  Paris  this 
year. 

1950 

David  W.  Burgoon.  Jr.,  has  been  appointed 
a career  Foreign  Service  Officer.  U.S.  State  De- 
partment. He  has  been  attending  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute  in  Washington  prior  to  an 
overseas  assignment. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Davis  (Katharine 
Turner,  ’49)  have  a second  son,  Neil  Wood 
Davis,  born  on  Sept.  15.  They  have  moved  to 
212  N.  Silvery  Lane,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Ferreira  (Julie  Hail, 
’51)  have  “4  news  items":  1.  New  house  on  a 

country  hill  top  (2161  SW  Crest,  Oswego, 
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RED  CROSS  RECEATIONAL  WORKER.  Lois-Karen  Clark,  ’54,  is  a recrea- 
tional worker  for  the  American  Red  Cross,  stationed  in  the  United  States  Air 
Force  Hospital,  Tachikawa  Air  Base,  Japan.  Located  about  thirty  miles  from 
Tokyo,  the  Air  Base  is  headquarters  of  the  Air  Materiel  Force,  Pacific  Area. 
Co-ordinating  her  activities  with  the  Air  Force  doctors  and  nurses,  she  fits  her 
recreation  program  to  the  illness  or  incapacity  of  the  hospitalized  patient.  She 
is  shown  above  at  the  bedside  of  one  of  the  injured  air  force  men  as  she  goes 
on  about  her  ward  activities.  Lois-Karen  was  honored  by  being  selected  by 
the  Red  Cross  to  assist  in  their  program  of  encouraging  more  college  women 
to  join  the  recreation  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  overseas  jobs. 


Oregon)  ; 2.  New  job  for  Dick  in  a Portland, 
Ore.,  mortgage-lending  association;  3.  New 
Master’s  degree  for  Julie  from  University  of 
Oregon,  in  education;  4.  New  sister  for  Tom- 
my. little  Patricia  Jean. 

Morton  Schrag  is  finishing  bis  fourth  year  as 
a social  worker  with  the  Jewish  Community 
Centers  of  Chicago.  He  recently  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  agency’s  newest  branch,  the  Niles 
Township  JCC  located  in  Skokie,  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  suburbs  in  the  country.  He 
is  head  of  the  Youth  Services  Division.  Last 
spring  the  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board  pub- 
lished a booklet  which  Morton  co-authored  with 
a fellow  social  worker.  Jerry  Witkovsky,  deal- 
ing with  conducting  activities  on  a bus.  Called 
“So  You’re  Gonna  Ride  a Bus:  A Manual  for 
Day  Camp  Counselors,”  the  booklet  has  been 
found  useful  by  workers  in  community  centers, 
settlements  and  Scouts.  Morton  also  wrote 
that  the  lead  article  for  the  fall  ’57  issue  of 
“Jewish  Community  Center  Program  Aids,”  a 
professional  journal  for  social  workers  in  the 
Jewish  Center  field. 

Roberta  Selleck  is  a library  assistant  in  the 
Widener  Library  at  Harvard  University. 

Tn  November.  Jack  E.  Shelley  joined  the 
staff  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  Cleveland  as 
an  attorney. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Simpkins  (Florence 
Conover)  are  living  in  Cedar  Knolls.  N.  J.  Bob 
is  a quality  control  engineer  for  RCA  Victor 
Tube  Division  in  Harrison,  N.  J.  They  have 
two  children,  Deborah  and  Ann. 

1951 

Arvid  Alenius  is  a professional  musician,  and 
has  been  appearing  as  pianist  at  the  Rainbow 
Room,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Erdman,  Jr.  (Clara 
McEnderfer,  ’52)  write:  “Ernest  John,  Erdman 
child  No.  1,  was  born  November  10th,  and  this, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  the  important 
development  in  our  family.  Two  other  changes 
have  occurred  this  year  — a new  address  (3514 
East  34th  Ave..  Denver  5,  Colorado)  and  a new 
part-time  faculty  position  for  Ernest  with  the 
Lamont  School  of  Music,  University  of  Den- 
ver.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  L.  Hughes  (Betsy 
Willcox)  are  living  in  Reading,  Mass.  Ken  is 
a captain  with  United  Air  Lines. 

Mrs.  Herbert  McMurty  (Barbara  Hughes) 
writes:  “The  past  few  months  have  been  very 
busy.  Herb  graduated  from  the  Church  Divinity 
School  of  the  Pacific  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  June 
13  ; we  made  a hurried  trek  to  Seattle,  where  he 
was  ordained  a deacon  in  the  Episcopal  Church  ; 
he  was  appointed  in  charge  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  Vashon  Island  and  also  an  assis- 
tant at  St.  Luke’s,  Tacoma.  I am  teaching 
music  at  Annie  Wright  Seminary,  a fine  girls’ 
preparatory  school  in  Tacoma.  We  live  on 
Vashon.  a beautiful  island  about  17  miles  long 
and  5 miles  wide.  We  commute  to  Tacoma 
by  ferryboat,  a 12  minute  ride,  and  it  is  all 
glorious  fun!” 

Mrs.  Odette  Pellaton  Mallet  is  teaching  in 
Riverside,  Calif. 

Charles  E.  Marks  is  with  the  Imperial  Paper 
& Color  Co.  in  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Walt  Muhlbach  is  a Ph.D.  candidate  in  wild- 
life management  at  the  University  of  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kevney  O’Connor  (Alice 
Brown)  have  moved  from  Summit,  N.  J.,  to 
Houston.  Texas.  Kev  was  sales  manager  from 
Cooper  Alloy  Co.  His  new  job  he  describes  as 
follows:  “With  Cameron  Iron  Works  — a large 
producer  of  oil  drilling  equipment  and  acces- 
sories, aircraft  and  missile  parts,  etc.  I will  be 
assistant  to  the  general  manager  in  a new  job 
which  will  involve  public  relations  and  market 
analysis.”  The  O’Connors  have  purchased  a 
home  at  6151  Olympia  Drive,  Houston  19. 
Texas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Piette  of  Chicago  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  their  first  child.  Steven  Eu- 
gene, on  Aug.  29,  1957.  Gene  is  a salesman 
for  ( ole  & Mason,  Chicago  publishers  repre- 
sentatives. He  sells  advertising  space  for  Flower 
Grower,  the  home  garden  magazine;  76  engi- 
neering college  and  19  agriculture  college  maga- 
zines and  several  other  publications.  This  work 
brings  him  in  contact  with  advertising  execu- 
tives Roger  Bruckcr  and  Ken  Eddy,  ’52,  as 
well  as  bankers  Dick  Strang  and  Tom  Richey. 

Richard  Strang  is  a bond  salesman  for  Hal- 


sey, Stuart  & Co.,  Inc.,  in  Chicago.  He  con- 
tinues his  music  “on  the  side,”  and  is  playing 
flute  in  the  Northbrook,  111.,  American  Legion 
Band. 

William  Usellis  is  a teacher  at  Cranbrook 
School,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Woodruff  (Marie  Cole) 
have  moved  to  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Marvin  is  a 
resident  in  urology  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan Hospital  and  Marie  is  a public  health  nurse 
in  Ann  Abor. 

1952 

As  ‘‘Bobbi  Boyle,”  Barbara  Boyle  is  co-leader 
of  an  entertaining  musical  group  called  the 
Johnnie  McCormick  Quintet,  which  travels  both 
in  this  country  and  overseas. 

John  Challener  is  a piano  coach  and  accom- 
panist in  New  York  City. 

Patricia  McGraw  is  teaching  elementary  vocal 
music  in  the  public  schools  of  Holly,  Mich.  Her 
address:  201  First  St. 

Neale  Stahl  is  teaching  vocal  music  in  grades 
1-6  in  Horgcr  and  Hamilton  elementary  schools, 
Lincoln  Park,  Mich. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Whitney  (Susan 
Evans)  arc  now  in  their  own  home  at  66  Pine 
Tree  Lane,  Tappan,  N.  Y.,  and  have  the  "wel- 
come latch  out”  for  52’ers  whenever  they  are 
in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Wolfe  (Shirley  Penty, 
’54)  of  Truk,  Caroline  Islands,  have  a daughter, 
Nancy  Louise,  born  last  July  9.  Art  is  teaching 
in  a government  school. 

1953 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Allen,  Jr.  (Ann 
McWcthy)  are  both  teaching  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  Ned  in  high  school  and  Ann  in  elemen- 
tary school.  They  live  at  701  Cordova  Blvd., 
Snell  Isle,  St.  Petersburg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  DiLorenzo  (Bernadette 
Lucas,  x’55) , have  moved  to  R.  1.  Riverside, 
Iowa.  Their  first  child,  Carrie  Lucas,  was 
born  on  June  12,  1957. 

John  Dukes  is  a graduate  student  in  electrical 
engineering  at  the  University  of  California. 


George  B.  Finnegan  is  a freshman  at  New 
York  University  School  of  Law. 

Paul  McEnderfer  received  his  Master’s  degree 
from  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  last  June. 
In  August  he  was  married  to  Sarah  K.  Dudley, 
an  Eastman  graduate,  in  Concord,  North  Caro- 
lina. Harold  C.  Andrews,  Jr.,  MM’55.  was 

best  man.  Sarah  and  Paul  live  at  219  South 

10th  St..  Indiana.  Pa.,  and  Paul  teaches  violin 

at  the  Indiana  State  Teachers  College. 

Stephen  E.  Nordlinger  is  associate  editor  of 
the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Journal,  which  he  joined 
in  August,  1956.  after  two  years  in  the  Army, 
stationed  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Md., 
and  a year  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 
Columbia  University.  His  duties  include  fea- 
ture and  editorial  writing  as  well  as  supervision 
of  the  newspaper’s  production  each  day.  Steve 
received  a special  citation  from  the  Education 
Writers  Association  in  February  "for  outstand- 
ing interpretation  of  education  to  the  public  in 
1956.”  The  award  was  based  on  12  of  his 
weekly  pages  in  the  Journal  devoted  to  news  and 
features  of  the  Meridan  schools. 

George  Reid,  Jr.  has  decided  to  prepare  for 
teaching  and  is  enrolled  for  a Master’s  degree 
in  American  History  at  Columbia  University. 
George  and  his  wife  (Marjory  Peterson,  x’55) 
have  moved  to:  4414  Cayuga  Avenue,  Bronx. 
New  York  71,  New  York,  so  he  can  commute 
to  Columbia. 

Stephen  “Bill"  Sharmat  and  Mary  Constance 
Learson  were  married  on  Oct.  9 in  Wilmington. 
Del.,  before  the  pre-Broadway  showing  in  that 
city  of  Monique,  a mystery  drama,  produced 
by  Bill,  which  opened  at  the  Golden  Theatre 
in  New  York  on  Oct.  22.  Mary  attended  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  and  has  acted  in 
summer  stock  companies. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Skerlong  (Patricia 
Bird)  have  moved  to  Delaware.  Ohio.  Dick 
teaches  music  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and 
plays  in  the  Columbus  Symphony. 

John  J.  van  Steenwyk  has  started  work  with 
Martin  E.  Segal  & Co.,  New  York  City  as  a 
consultant  on  employee  health,  welfare,  and 
pension  plans.  He  was  in  Navy  service  until 
August. 
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Is  Oberlin  Different? 

( Continued  from  page  11) 
pride  with  me  and  most  of  you  have  a 
deep  sense  of  appreciation  for  the 
contribution  Oberlin  made  to  your 
adult  life.  The  committee  felt  that 
the  time  had  come  to  urge  you  to  ex- 
press your  loyalty  and  appreciation  in 
a material  way.  Besides  helping  Ober- 
lin at  a critical  time,  your  gift  will  be 
"seed  money,”  attracting  the  consider- 
ably larger  amounts  that  only  corpo- 
rate philanthropy  can  afford.  You 
can  demonstrate  that  Oberlin  is  sec- 
ond to  none  in  alumni  support  as  it 
is  second  to  none  in  academic  achieve- 
ment. 

There  is  no  easy  way  to  raise 
$100,000  — even  from  Oberlin  alum- 
ni and  friends  — but  the  committee 
has  adopted  one  plan  which  will  be 
very  helpful.  In  the  more  than  twenty 
eastern  cities  which  have  concentra- 
tions of  alumni,  we  are  going  to  make 
personal  calls  on  those  of  you  who 
have  proved  your  ability  and  desire  to 
give  generously.  Alumni  in  these 
cities  have  already  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibility of  organizing  person-to- 
person  campaigns.  All  gifts  received 
through  these  local  efforts  will  be 
credited  to  the  donor’s  class  and  geo- 
graphic area. 

The  committee  made  one  final  deci- 
sion. Convinced  of  Oberlin's  real  need 
for  money,  they  are  pledged  to  per- 
suade you,  their  fellow  alumni,  of  this 
need.  Gone  are  the  days  when  Ober- 
lin could  smugly  count  on  Charles 
Martin  Hall’s  munificence  to  carry  the 
load.  Gone  are  the  days  when  Ober- 
lin could  turn  to  readily  available  con- 
tingency funds  in  response  to  an  emer- 
gency. Gone  are  the  days  when  Ober- 
lin had  only  to  compete  with  other 
small  institutions  in  the  midwest;  to- 
day we  are  a national  institution. 
Oberlin  needs  financial  support  now. 
Every  dollar,  whether  they  come  singly 
or  in  large  sums,  is  important.  Each 
dollar,  whether  one  or  many,  will  be 
received  with  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
tion. 

Is  Oberlin  different?  For  those  of 
us  who  care  the  answer  is  most  as- 
suredly yes.  You  and  I have  helped 
to  make  Oberlin  different  in  many 
ways,  and  the  1958  Alumni  Fund  of- 
fers us  still  another  way  to  contribute 
to  the  uniqueness  and  greatness  which 
is  Oberlin’s. 


1954 

Shepherd  Campbell  is  a reporter  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  their  Washington,  D.  C.,  office. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dominick  Cascio  (Marjory 
Evans  Cascio)  announce  the  birth  of  Denya 
Eva  on  Sept.  19  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Susan  Cort  is  a secretary  at  Pratt  Institute. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Peter  W.  Fiskio,  Jr.  writes:  “I 
have  been  in  VW-1  for  18  months  now,  flying 
in  a radar  configured  super  constellation.  We 
were  originally  stationed  in  Hawaii  but  moved 
to  Guam  in  the  Mariana  Islands  in  July,  to 
fly  early  warning  barriers  for  7th  Fleet  ships. 
I have  my  wife  and  two  sons,  one  2l/2,  the 
other  born  Sept.  2,  1957,  with  me.  I have  been 
very  fortunate  in  my  traveling  so  far  and  have 
been  to  Bangkok  and  Singapore,  and  have  spent 
about  two  months  each  in  Japan  and  the  Philip- 
pines.” 

Joanna  Lodge  Thomas  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  Philip  C.  Hanawalt  were  married  on  Aug. 
24.  Phil  is  a candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in 
bio-physics  at  Yale  University;  Joanna  is  a 
junior  at  Mt.  Holyoke  College. 

Richard  Lillich  writes:  ‘‘I  received  the  LL.B. 
with  specialization  in  international  affairs  from 
Cornell  Law  School  last  June  and  am  now  an 
attorney  with  the  Department  of  Audit  and 
Control  of  the  State  of  New  York.  (I  have 
been  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar.)  Mere- 
dith (Parsons),  ’53,  received  her  M.A.  in  the 
history  of  fine  arts  from  Cornell  University  with 
an  honors  average  last  June  also.  On  Nov.  11 
our  first  child,  Victoria  Antoinette,  was  born. 
Our  address  is  21  Elk  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  E.  McAllister  (Nancy  Ma- 
honey) are  both  graduate  students  in  zoology 
at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Wallace  Martin  is  an  Instructor  in  English 
at  Northern  Illinois  University  in  DeKalb.  He 
received  his  M.A.  degree  in  English  last  August 
from  Stanford  University  in  California. 

Sheldon  Satin  writes:  “I  have  been  released 
from  the  service  and  have  started  on  the  long 
hard  road  as  an  assistant  director  at  Wilding 


HEADS  CHEMICAL  RESEARCH. 

Dr.  Donald  H.  Wheeler,  ’27,  is  head 
of  the  Chemical  Research  Depart- 
ment of  General  Mills’  Research 
Laboratories  in  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota. He  joined  the  research  staff  of 
General  Mills  in  1943.  The  author 
of  some  30  papers  on  the  chemistry 
of  vegetable  oils  and  fatty  acids,  he 
was  named,  in  1947,  one  of  the  na- 
tion’s ablest  fats  and  oils  chemists  in 
a poll  sponsored  by  the  Chicago 
Section  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Elizabeth  L.  Ankney,  ’28. 

Picture  Productions  in  the  New  York  City  Stu- 
dios. It  promises  to  be  exciting  work.  I'd  be  very 
happy  to  hear  from  any  of  my  Oberlin  friends 
at  any  time.”  Sheldon  can  be  found  at  72-65 
Yellowstone  Blvd.,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Alice  Schlaepfer  is  teaching  second  grade  in 
the  Denver,  Colo.,  public  schools. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Whitehead  (Mary 
Laub)  moved  in  December  from  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.,  to  their  own  house  at  60  Amherst  Drive, 
Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  They  have  a son. 
Donald,  who  was  a year  old  on  Oct.  31. 


1955 

Ann  Brown  returned  from  two  years  in  Mel- 
bourne, Australia,  the  end  of  January.  She  has 
just  begun  teaching  physical  education  at  New 
Trier  High  School,  Winnetka,  Illinois. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Edward  Dietiker  (Mary 
Frances  Robinson)  write:  “Since  we  arrived  in 
Chicago,  Fran  has  been  working  as  a clinical 
lab  technician  in  Billings  Hospital  here  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  She  is  concerned  with 
the  development  and  administration  of  pulmon- 
ary function  tests.  She  likes  her  work,  but  it 
certainly  is  different  from  anything  she  con- 
sidered doing  while  in  college  — she  was  a psy- 
chology major.  Ed  was  awarded  a fellowship 
upon  entering  Chicago  Theological  Seminary, 
and  it  has  been  renewed  in  one  form  or  another 
each  year  since  then.  This  year  Ed  is  working 
on  the  Mary  B.  Hibbard  Curtiss  Research  Fel- 
lowship for  study  on  contemporary  models  of 
religious  experiences  in  the  age  group  from.  15-25 
years.  This  project  is  the  backbone  for  an  M.A. 
thesis  which  he  hopes  to  complete  by  the  end  of 
this  school  year  along  with  his  B.D.  program.’’ 
Ed  and  Fran  live  at:  5554  S.  Woodlawn  Ave., 
Chicago  37. 

Helene  Feinberg  is  teaching  fourth  grade  in 
East  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  She  is  sharing  a 6-room 
house  with  two  other  girls.  Oberlin  friends  who 
get  to  the  Palo  Alto  area  will  be  welcomed  at 
1119  Fulton  St. 

Mary  Ellen  Harrison  writes:  “Since  July  8 
T have  been  enjoying  my  job  as  program  assis- 
tant with  the  Committee  on  Leaders  and  Special- 
ists, American  Council  on  Education.  I work 
closely  with  a ‘program  specialist’  — our  team 
handles  entire  programs  and  itineraries  for  one- 
seventh  of  the  State  Department  grantees  as- 
signed to  the  Committee  for  programing. 

I am  going  to  take  up  an  additional  voca- 
tion on  January  11 — a wifely  one.  I’m  to  be 
married  on  that  day  to  a long-standing  friend, 
J.  William  Piez,  who  will  be  returning  to  Wash- 
ington and  the  Foreign  Service  after  a two  year 
stint  in  the  Army.  Bill  is  a 1954  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island  and  received  an 

M. A.  in  1955  at  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and 
Diplomacy.  We  expect  to  be  in  Washington 
for  a couple  of  years  before  going  overseas.” 
Mary  Ellen’s  address  is:  Apartment  504,  532 
Twentieth  Street,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Charles  Joseph  Mahnken  and  Helen  Patricia 
Simmons  were  married  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on 
Nov.  2.  Helen  is  a graduate  of  Centenary  Col- 
lege for  Women  and  the  New  York  City  Kath- 
arine Gibbs  School.  Until  her  marriage  she  was 
a secretary  at  Cornell  University.  Charles  re- 
ceived a master’s  degree  in  linguistics  from  Cor- 
nell. At  present  he  is  stationed  with  the  Army 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Richard  C.  Morris  (gr.  st.  53-55)  is  teaching 
biology  at  Windsor  Mountain  School,  Lenox, 
Mass. 

Xavier  Pi-Sunyer  reports  his  only  news  is  a 
new  address  — 674  W.  161  St.,  New  York  32, 

N.  Y.  He  is  studying  at  Columbia  University, 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Martha  Robb  is  a research  librarian  with 
Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  Detroit  advertising  agency. 
She  lives  at  1450  Pallister  Ave. 

Ruth  B.  Sachs  is  working  for  the  Department 
of  Public  Assistance  in  Philadelphia  as  a case- 
worker. 

Rev.,  t,  and  Mrs.  Jack  A.  Smith  (Margaret 
Harris)  have  a daughter  Carolyn  Marie,  born 
Sept.  17.  Jack  is  minister  of  Christ’s  Church, 
Saxton  River,  Vt. 

Thomas  Spacht  is  stationed  at  Fort  Mon- 
mouth, N.  J.,  as  assistant  to  the  post  chaplain 
and  chapel  music  director. 

1956 

Mrs.  Donald  Anderson  (Barbara  Straub) 
writes  that  her  wedding  was  squeezed  into  a 
school  packed  agenda”  but  that  she  found  time 
to  make  her  own  and  her  three  attendants 
gowns.  The  maid  of  honor  was  Joan  Kaloczi. 
’56,  who  was  Barb’s  roommate  all  four  years, 
and  the  organist  was  Julie  Bonnett,  x 56.  They 
are  now  living  in  a trailer— two  blocks  from 
her  school  — which  is  roomy  enough  for  her 
grand  piano.  Her  address  — 2701  Branch  Rd.. 
Flint,  Mich. 

Timothy  Brown  is  a sales  trainee  with  Procter 
& Gamble  Co.  with  headquarters  in  Jackson, 
Mich. 
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FOREIGN  VENTURE.  Bel,  ’50,  and  Louise  (Hill),  ’50.  Paulson  are  about  to 
embark  on  a new  foreign  adventure  — a plan  for  searching  out  a permanent 
solution  for  iron  curtain  refugees  still  located  in  camps  in  Italy.  The  project 
will  be  financed  largely  by  a former  American  colleague  in  reconstruction 
work  in  Naples,  Don  Murray;  who  recently  skyrocketed  to  movie  fame  and 
has  had  starring  roles  in  Bus  Stop  and  Bachelor  Party.  In  the  above  picture 
Bel  (wearing  glasses)  is  on  the  left,  Don  on  the  right.  Bel  flew  to  Italy  last 
spring  to  meet  Don  in  conducting  a preliminary  study  of  the  situation.  The 
proposed  project,  although  it  will  be  small  and  experimental,  will,  if  success- 
ful, serve  as  a pattern  for  a larger  governmental  program.  Bel  has  been  working 
for  the  last  three  years  on  his  doctorate  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  writing 
his  dissertation  on  the  role  of  the  voluntary  service  agencies  in  international 
relations.  Louise  was  working  as  student  job  counselor  at  the  University  Per- 
sonnel Office  until  the  arrival  of  young  Eric  a year  ago  October. 


was  no  doubt  caused  by  directing  a tennis  tourn- 
ament during  lunch  and  dinner  hours  at  work 
and  no  sleep  on  camping  weekends  this  summer  ! 

I had  won  a I'ulbright  Travel  Grant  (in  addi- 
tion to  scholarship)  to  study  at  Freiburg  Uni- 
versity, Germany.  I postponed  the  trip  four 
different  times,  hoping  to  be  able  to  go.” 

Mrs.  Frank  Greene  (Carol  Pearce)  writes 
that  her  husband  is  half  through  his  Navy  ser- 
vice. While  he  was  in  school,  she  taught  in  a 
junior  high  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  then  spent  the  sum- 
mer with  her  family  on  Lake  Superior  while 
Frank  was  on  a cruise.  Their  son,  Eric,  was 
born  in  October,  and  the  family  is  together  at 
319  Naomi  St.,  Norfolk  3,  Va. 

Ril  Handrick  and  Aronld  Lee  Christen  were 
married  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Waverly, 
N.  Y.,  on  Oct.  26.  Laura  Mae  Kress  and  Doro- 
thy Maloney  were  bridesmaids.  Arnold  is  a 
graduate  of  Princeton  University  and  is  installa- 
tion manager  of  RCA  Bixnac;  Ril  is  assistant  to 
the  personnel  director  of  the  Higbee  Company. 
They  are  living  in  Lakewood,  O. 

William  Knight  completed  his  Master’s  de- 
gree in  Piano  at  Louisiana  State  University  last 
August-  In  September,  Bill  and  his  wife  [Mary 
Ann  Melfi,  ’55)  and  son,  Kevin,  moved  to  North 
Caldwell,  New  Jersey.  Bill  is  teaching  piano 
at  the  Rathbun  Conservatory  in  Plainfield. 

Joan  Nelson  is  continuing  study  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree  in  government  at  Harvard  University. 

Eileen  Razek  is  enjoying  her  work  as  reporter 
on  the  Casper,  Wyo.,  paper.  She  has  a cooking 
column,  several  interviews  a week,  general  news, 
music  and  dramatic  reviews,  and  special  events. 
She  reports  that  "Rusty”  Mack  Poulter,  ’49, 
has  recently  come  to  Casper  and  that  they  are 
both  singing  in  the  community  chorus. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  Sneddon  (Judith  Boucher) 


HEADS  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

Dr.  Margaret  J.  Fulton,  ’44,  appointed 
last  June  as  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Teacher  Education  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, holds  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  first  woman  ever  to  head  a 
department  bureau  in  the  state.  She 
came  to  her  new  job  from  Chatham 
College,  Pittsburgh,  where  she  was 
chairman  of  the  department  of  educa- 
tion and  director  of  the  audio-visual 
materials  center.  Margaret  gradu- 
ated Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  Oberlin  in 
1944,  and  holds  both  an  M.A.  and 
Ed.D.  degree  from  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity. She  taught  at  Michigan  State 
University  and  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity, before  going  to  Chatham.  She 
is  a member  of  the  National  Council 
of  Administrative  Women  in  Educa- 
tion, the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators,  and  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  College  Teachers 
of  Education. 


Yuan  Chang  has  finished  his  6 months  active 
Army  duty  at  Fort  Dix,  N.  J.,  and  is  back  with 
Travelers  Insurance  Co.  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  as 
an  actuarial  analyst.  While  at  Fort  Dix,  he  saw 
Kent  Sidon.  ’55,  who  has  now  completed  his 
service,  and  John  Dill,  ’57,  who  went  to  Ft. 
Holabird.  Md.,  after  completing  basic  training. 
Yuan  and  a friend  have  a "small  cottage  house 
at  River  Ranch,  Farmington,  Conn.,  just  10 
miles  from  Hartford,  and  will  welcome  visitors. 

Mrs.  John  Cotton  (JoAnne  Boon)  writes: 
"On  Sept.  7,  1957,  John  and  I were  married  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Ellen  Hiltabrand  and  Ann 
Brainerd  were  bridesmaids.  John  is  a ’56  grad- 
uate of  Dartmouth,  now  working  toward  a Ph.D. 
in  geology  at  Yale.  I still  hold  my  job  as  ana- 
lytical chemist  at  Olin  Mathieson  Corp.  We  are 
always  ‘at  home’  to  Oberlinians  at  265 5^2  Hum- 
phrey St.,  New  Haven,  Conn.” 

Joyce  Cullen  is  teaching  kindergarten  in  a 
little  town.  Eagle  Mills,  not  far  from  Albany, 
N.  Y.  She  is  enjoying  the  work  very  much. 
Her  home  is  at  96  Melrose  Ave.,  Albany  3. 
N.  Y. 

Giulio  Fermi  is  a graduate  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

Connie  Goldsworthy  writes:  “Unfortunately 
the  news  appearing  in  the  December  issue  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine  is  outdated.  Since  Aug.  20 
I have  had  a very  severe  case  of  mononucleosis 
7—  one  month  in  the  hospital  on  intravenous  feed- 
ing, and  four  months  in  bed.  I am  now  starting 
to  stay  up  about  six  hours  a day.  The  attack 


MADE  ASSISTANT  ACTUARY. 

Robert  L.  Whitney,  ’52,  has  the  honor 
of  being  one  of  the  youngest  men 
ever  to  be  advanced  by  Mutual  of 
New  York  to  the  position  of  assistant 
actuary.  Robert  joined  Mutual  in 
June  of  1953,  after  receiving  his  M.A. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. In  January,  1955,  he  was  ap- 
pointed technical  assistant,  and  in 
July,  1956,  advanced  to  senior  tech- 
nical assistant.  As  an  undergraduate 
he  was  president  of  the  Math  Club. 
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are  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Alex  is  a field  rep- 
resentative for  the  American  Cancer  Society  and 
Judy  is  an  artist. 

Nancy  Toy  is  studying  at  Western  Reserve 
University. 

Keith  Williams  has  been  called  for  six  months 
service  in  the  National  Guard.  He  is  stationed 
at  Fort  Jackson,  S.  C. 

1957 

Arnulf  H.  Baumann,  t,  served  as  pastor  of 
four  Lutheran  congregations  around  Lipton, 
Saskatchewan.  Canada,  was  interpreter  at  the 
third  Assembly  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federa- 
tion in  Minneapolis,  then  in  September  toured 
the  United  States  until  sailing  time  October  8th. 
Mis  address  is  now  in  care  of  Superintendent ur. 
Uslar,  Isolling,  Germany. 

After  finishing  his  training  at  the  Cleveland 
office  of  IBM.  Robert  Bushnell  was  assigned  to 
work  in  the  Akron  area.  His  present  address  is: 
c/o  IBM  Corp.,  29  East  Exchange  Street,  Ak- 
ron S,  Ohio. 

Elizabeth  Emeis  and  Lawrence  S.  Lau  were 
married  on  Nov.  30  at  St.  Ann's  Church,  Cleve- 
land, O.  They  are  living  at  22280  Euclid  Ave., 
Euclid.  O. 

Galen  Kline  is  in  his  junior  year  in  architec- 
ture at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 

Susan  Rinehart’s  residence  address  until  the 
middle  of  next  June  is:  Bei  Kirste,  Gartenstr 
36,  Hersel.  Bonn.  Germany. 

Joanne  Stringham  and  Lawrence  Tsuyuki 
were  married  on  Aug.  4 in  Japan.  Joanne  at- 
tended International  Christian  University  in 
Tokyo  for  her  junior  year;  Lawrence  is  a grad- 
uate of  ICU.  They  are  living  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Barbara  A.  Milton  and  Harold  John  Happe 
were  married  at  Oradell,  N.  J.,  in  June.  Harold 
is  a graduate  of  the  RCA  Institute.  New  York 
City,  and  is  employed  by  the  Kearfott  Company, 
Clifton,  N.  J.  Barbara  plans  to  complete  her 
A.B.  degree  at  Barnard  College. 


1959 

Ruth  Eleanor  Bartlett  and  Ronald  R.  Morri- 
son were  married  in  Columbus,  O.,  in  Septem- 
ber. Ruth  is  employed  at  the  Columbus  Bureau 
of  Medical  Economics  and  Ronald  is  combining 
graduate  study  at  Ohio  State  University  with 
work  for  the  Vess  Beverage  Co. 

Joseph  H.  Schaeffer  is  studying  music  educa- 
tion at  New  York  University  and  is  studying 
voice  privately  with  Bernard  Taylor. 


IDOL  BUT  NOT  IDLE.  Two  Oberlinians  depicted  here, 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Estabrook  (Martha  Hayward,  ’47)  and 
Howard  K.  Kaufman,  ’44,  are  shown  in  Laos,  Indochina. 
Both  Howard  and  Martha’s  husband  are  working  with  the 
United  States  Operations  Mission  to  Laos.  Last  spring, 
boys  were  born  to  both  the  Estabrooks  and  the  Kaufmans 
in  Bangkok,  Thailand. 


LOSSES  IN  THE  OBERLIN  FAMILY 


1891 

EVANS  — Mrs.  Peter  P.  Evans  (Mary  Ellen 
Harward)  died  at  Lakeside  Hospital,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  April  27,  1957  of  a cerebral  hemorrhage, 
at  the  age  of  87. 

Born  on  July  2,  1869  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  Mrs. 
Evans  graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in  1891 
and  three  years  later  married  Peter  P.  Evans. 
During  World  War  I she  was  chairman  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  Twinsburg,  Ohio.  Since  1921  she 
had  made  her  home  in  Cleveland,  where  for  many 
years  Mr.  Evans  was  president  of  the  Osborn 
Engineering  Company.  He  died  in  1951.  Mrs. 
Evans  was  a member  of  the  Windermere  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  in  earlier  years  was  an  ac- 
tive member  of  its  women’s  organizations. 

Among  her  survivors  are  two  sons,  Dr.  Eu- 
gene H.  Evans,  ’17  and  Dr.  George  L.  Evans, 
’28;  a daughter,  Mrs.  Corinne  Carl,  *21;  seven 
grandchildren,  two  of  whom  arc  J.  Roger  Evans, 
’49  and  David  J.  Evans,  ’52;  and  two  great 
grandchildren. 

1894 

NORTON  — Mrs.  Milton  J.  Norton  (Louise 
A.  Hill)  died  November  14,  1957  at  the  home 
of  her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Reverend  and 
Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Noyce  (Harriet  Norton,  ’21), 
in  Richmond,  Illinois.  She  was  89. 


Mrs.  Norton  was  born  in  Berlin  Heights, 
Ohio,  on  June  4,  1868.  A member  of  the  Ladies 
Literary  Society  while  at  Oberlin  College,  she 
received  her  Ph.B.  in  1894.  Following  gradua- 
tion she  taught  at  Northfield  Seminary,  East 
Northfield,  Massachusetts,  for  two  years  and  at 
Western  College,  Oxford,  Ohio,  for  one. 

In  1897  she  was  married  to  a high  school  and 
college  classmate,  Milton  J.  Norton,  ’94,  at  the 
Congregational  Church  of  Berlin  Heights,  where 
Mr.  Norton  later  served  as  pastor.  They  lived 
in  parishes  in  Missouri,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and 
Illinois  before  retiring  to  Berlin  Heights  in  1933. 
While  there  Mr.  Norton  assisted  occasionally  in 
the  church  services  and  in  the  Sunday  school 
until  his  death  in  1937.  Mrs.  Norton  held  fond 
memories  of  Oberlin  throughout  her  life  and  re 
visited  the  campus  for  each  reunion  celebrated  by 
her  class,  including  her  60th  in  1954. 

Survivors  include  her  daughter;  her  son-in- 
law,  Reverend  Noyce,  who  received  his  A.M. 
from  the  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary  in  1920; 
four  grandsons,  Donald  Noyce,  Reverend  Gay- 
lord Noyce,  Robert  Noyce,  and  Ralph  Noyce; 
and  two  nieces,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Franks  (Frances 

L.  Hill,  *12)  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Smith  (Edith 

M.  Hill,  ’08).  A son,  Donald,  died  in  1920  while 
enrolled  as  a sophomore  at  Oberlin. 


1903 

MYRICK  — Myra  L.  Myrick,  retired  social 
worker,  died  September  27,  1957  in  Claremont, 
California.  She  was  80. 

Born  June  30,  1877  in  Bristol,  Wisconsin, 
Miss  Myrick  received  her  A.B.  from  Oberlin 
College  in  1903.  where  as  an  undergraduate  she 
belonged  to  Aelioian  and  was  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  YWCA  in  her  senior 
year.  Following  graduation  she  taught  English 
and  History  in  high  schools  in  Wisconsin  and 
Utah  for  ten  years.  In  1919  she  enrolled  in 
graduate  study  at  Western  Reserve  School  of 
Applied  Social  Sciences  and  the  following  year 
joined  Cleveland  Associated  Charities  as  a case 
worker.  Ten  years  later  she  became  case  super- 
visor of  Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  a category 
of  Social  Security,  and  continued  in  this  capacity 
until  her  retirement  in  1941. 

In  1948  she  moved  to  Claremont,  California 
and  made  her  home  there  until  her  death.  She 
had  been  a member  of  the  original  Board  of 
Claremont  Community  Welfare  and  belonged  to 
the  Claremont  Church.  A life  member  of  the 
Cleveland  Family  Service  Association,  she  was 
a former  member  of  the  AAUW  and  the  League 
of  Women  Voters.  Miss  Myrick  served  as  alumni 
representative  of  her  class  in  1933  and  for  several 
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years  held  committee  membership  in  the  Cleve- 
land-Oberlin  Women’s  Club. 

Survivors  include  a sister,  Mrs.  Mildred  M. 
Du  Gar;  a nephew,  Gene  Du  Gar;  and  a niece, 
Mrs.  John  B.  Austin,  Jr. 

1905 

DENTZER  — Otto  C.  Dcntzer,  retired  sales 
manager  of  the  Ediphone  Division  of  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  Incorporated,  died  November  10,  1957 
at  La  Jolla,  California,  at  the  age  of  74. 

Mr.  Dentzer  was  born  in  Brooklyn  (now 
Cleveland),  Ohio,  on  January  28,  1883.  After 
receiving  his  A.B.  from  Oberlin  College  in  1905, 
he  worked  first  as  a sales  correspondent  for  Sears 
Roebuck  and  Company  and  then  as  a salesman 
with  the  J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company  in  Chi- 
cago. In  1911  he  became  associated  with  Thomas 
A.  Edison,  Incorporated,  and  for  many  years  he 
was  sales  manager  of  their  Ediphone  Division. 

During  World  War  I he  served  as  assistant  to 
the  Field  Director  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
at  Camp  Grant,  Rockford,  Illinois.  For  several 
years  he  was  president  of  the  Oberlin  Men’s 
Club  of  Chicago.  Upon  his  retirement  from  busi- 
ness in  1951,  he  and  his  wife,  Carrie  Bradbury 
Dentzer,  ’06,  moved  from  Lake  Bluff,  Illinois, 
to  California  where  they  established  a permanent 
residence  at  La  Jolla. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  This  past  Septem- 
ber Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dentzer  had  celebrated  their 
50th  wedding  anniversary. 

1908 

ALLEN  — Chester  A.  Allen,  Sr.  died  at  Ivin- 
son  Memorial  Hospital,  Laramie,  Wyoming,  on 
June  7,  1957  at  the  age  of  76. 

Born  in  Gaines  Township,  Michigan,  on  No- 
vember 22,  1880,  Mr.  Allen  graduated  from 
Huntington  College.  Indiana,  in  1905  before 
coming  to  Oberlin.  A member  of  Alpha  Zeta, 
he  received  his  A.B.  from  the  College  in  1908 
and  later  did  graduate  study  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  As  a youngster  he  became  deeply 
aware  of  the  beauties  of  the  natural  world  around 
him  and  throughout  his  life  found  expression  for 
this  in  writing  poetry.  He  is  known  for  his  long 
nature  poem  The  Seasons  and  for  the  music  and 
lyrics  of  Hail  Wyoming  that  he  composed  for 
the  University  of  Wyoming. 

Early  in  his  career  he  taught  school  for  a 
number  of  years  and  held  principalships  in  Illin- 
ois, Mississippi,  and  North  Dakota.  In  1916- 
1917  he  served  on  the  Mexican  border  with  the 
Michigan  National  Guard.  He  married  Nellie 
Pelton,  ’12,  in  1922,  and  five  years  later  they 
moved  to  Laramie  where  Mr.  Allen  had  been 
engaged  in  the  insurance  and  grocery  business 
until  his  death. 

Keenly  interested  in  sports,  he  was  a member 
of  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  the  Snowy  Range 
Fish  and  Game  Propagation  Association,  and 
the  Laramie  Boat  Club.  Long  a sponsor  of 
sporting  activities,  he  awarded  an  annual  trophy 
for  the  best  Laramie  High  School  wrestler.  He 
belonged  to  the  First  Methodist  Church  and  was 
a member  of  Laramie  Lodge  No.  3,  AF&AM, 
and  of  Alpha  Chapter  No.  1,  Order  of  Eastern 
Star. 

Among  his  survivors  are  his  wife;  four  sons, 
Dr.  Ethan  Allen,  Chester  A.  Allen,  Jr.,  Clark 
Allen,  and  Donald  Allen;  a daughter,  Mrs.  Ber- 
tha Ward;  a sister;  and  twelve  grandchildren. 

FISHER  — Irving  L.  Fisher  died  July  11,  1957 
at  DeLand,  Florida,  of  an  acute  coronary  throm- 
bosis. Pie  was  73. 

Mr.  Fisher  was  born  in  Sauk  Centre,  Min- 
nesota, on  March  4,  1884.  While  a student  at 
Oberlin  College  he  was  a member  of  Alpha  Zeta. 
After  receiving  his  A.B.  degree  in  1908,  he  made 
his  home  in  Cuba  for  many  years,  where  he 
pioneered  in  citrus  fruit  growing,  managed  a 
manganese  mine,  and  did  sales  work.  lie  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  in  the  late  1920’s, 
and  from  1929  until  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II  he  was  engaged  in  promotional  sales 
work  in  Florida.  In  more  recent  years  his  in- 
terests centered  on  developing  rental  property 
in  DeLand  and  experimenting  with  new  ideas 
for  soil  improvement. 

His  wife,  Clara  Taylor  Fisher,  ’10,  whom  he 
married  in  1912,  preceded  him  in  death  in  1946. 
Survivors  include  two  sons,  Edward  I.  Fisher 
and  Robert  P.  Fisher. 

1910 

WOOD  — Mrs.  John  P.  Wood  (Jeannette  Mc- 
Coy) died  July  4,  1957  at  Allen  Hospital,  Ober- 


lin, of  a heart  ailment,  at  the  age  of  70.  She 
had  entered  the  hospital  about  ten  days  earlier 
for  treatment  of  a broken  hip  suffered  in  a fall 
at  her  home. 

Born  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  on  January  21,  1887. 
she  received  her  A.B.  from  the  College  in  1910. 
She  worked  in  the  Oberlin  Library  for  two  years 
and  in  1915  married  John  P.  Wood,  a student 
at  the  Oberlin  Academy  in  1893-1894.  Mr. 
Wood,  owner  of  the  Wood  Construction  Com- 
pany in  Oberlin,  died  in  1944. 

Mrs.  Wood  was  a member  of  First  Church 
and  the  Nineteenth  Century  Club.  A son,  John 
A.  Wood,  ’38,  survives  her. 

1917 

MARKHAM  — Dr.  R.  Finney  Markham,  pro- 
fessor of  education  and  supervisor  of  counseling 
guidance  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
died  at  his  home  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  on  Janu- 
ary 5.  1957.  He  was  65. 

Born  in  Kensington,  Kansas,  on  September 
18,  1891  to  Mr.,  ’73,  and  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Mark- 
ham. he  received  his  A.B.  from  Washburn  Uni- 
versity in  1916,  his  B.D.  from  Vale  Divinity 
School  in  1920,  and  from  Columbia  University 
his  A.M.  in  1928  and  his  Ed.D.  in  1946.  Dr. 
Markham  studied  at  the  Oberlin  Theological 
Seminary  in  1916-1917  and  in  1919  married 
Evangeline  McNaughton,  ’16. 

During  the  course  of  a most  distinguished 
career,  he  served  in  administrative  positions  at 
the  American  Collegiate  Institute,  Istanbul, 
Turkey;  at  Aleppo  College,  Syria;  at  City  Col- 
lege, New  York  City;  and  at  St.  Lawrence 
University,  Canton,  New  York.  From  1950 
until  his  death,  he  was  professor  of  education 
and  supervisor  of  counseling  guidance  at  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary. 

A member  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa  and  Kappa 
Delta  Pi,  honorary  societies,  he  was  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  National  Association  of  Vocational 
Guidance  Counselors.  His  religious  preference 
was  Congregational  Christian. 

Survivors  include  his  wife ; two  daughters, 
Mrs.  D.  J.  Smyers  and  Mrs.  Barbara  Beard; 
and  two  brothers. 


1924 

MOLYNEAUX  — J.  Maxwell  Molyneaux, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  English  at  Alma 
College,  died  at  Gratiot  Community  Hospital, 
Alma,  Michigan,  on  November  8,  1957  of  a 
heart  ailment.  He  was  53. 

Born  August  7,  1904  in  East  Forks,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Molyneaux  received  his  A.B.  from 
Oberlin  in  1924  and  two  years  later  married  a 
college  classmate,  Elizabeth  M.  Black,  ’23.  He 
was  awarded  his  Ph.D.  from  Cornell  University 
in  1937.  During  his  career  as  an  educator  he 
taught  at  Houghton  College,  Brockport  State 
College,  Bethany  College,  and  for  a number  of 
years  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  before  join- 
ing the  faculty  of  Alma  College  in  1955.  His 
publications  include  Peace  Now  which  appeared 
in  1942  and  Institution  of  a Young  Nobleman 
printed  in  1946. 

Among  his  survivors  are  his  wife;  five  chil- 
dren; and  a brother,  Glenn  I.  Molyneaux,  Sr., 
’20. 


1932 

PHILLIPS  Mrs.  Edwin  Phillips  (Marjorie 
W.  Beck)  died  October  3,  1957  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
of  pulmonary  congestion  resulting  in  heart  fail- 
ure. Her  death  occurred  several  days  before  her 
47th  birthday  and  only  three  weeks  after  her 
marriage  to  Edwin  Phillips. 

Mrs.  Phillips  was  born  in  Dayton  on  October 
20,  1910.  As  a youngster  she  became  keenly 
interested  in  athletics  and  while  a student  at 
Oberlin  College  was  an  enthusiastic  member  of 
the  Women's  Athletic  Association  and  the  Swim- 
mer’s Club.  In  1932  she  received  her  A.B.  de- 
gree and  a certificate  in  the  Teacher’s  Course  in 
Physical  Education.  Mrs.  Phillips  spent  the  fol- 
lowing year  teaching  physical  education  at  the 
Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training  School  and  doing 
graduate  study  at  the  College.  In  1936  she  was 
awarded  her  A.M.  from  New  York  University. 
A physical  education  teacher  at  Roosevelt  High 
School,  Dayton,  for  ten  years,  she  had  been  per- 
sonnel assistant  and  then  personnal  manager  at 
the  Frigidaire  Division  of  General  Motors  for 
the  past  fifteen  years. 

Her  survivors  include  her  husband  and  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  A.  Beck  of  Dayton. 


1933 

BJORK  — Mrs.  Kenneth  O.  Bjork  (Ellen  C. 
Herum),  instructor  in  piano  at  St.  Olaf  College, 
died  October  25,  1957  at  Northfield  Hospital, 
Northficld,  Minnesota.  A chronic  sufferer  of 
hay  fever  and  asthma,  she  recently  was  stricken 
with  a severe  asthmatic  attack  which  complicated 
by  a cold  developed  into  pneumonia  and  re- 
sulted in  her  death  at  the  age  of  48. 

Born  April  17,  1909  at  Carpio,  North  Dakota, 
she  studied  a liberal  arts  course  for  two  years  at 
the  University  of  North  Dakota  before  coming 
to  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music.  While 
here  she  was  a member  of  the  Conservatory 
Orchestra  and  the  Flute  Quartette.  Upon  re- 
ceiving her  Mus.B.  in  1933,  she  joined  the  fac- 
ulty of  Wesley  College,  an  affiliate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota  at  Grand  Forks,  where 
she  was  assistant  professor  of  piano  and  organ 
for  three  years  and  also  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment for  one. 

In  1936  she  married  Kenneth  O.  Bjork,  and 
the  following  year  they  moved  to  Northfield 
where  Professor  Bjork  had  joined  the  St.  Olaf 
College  faculty.  Mrs.  Bjork  began  teaching  at 
St.  Olaf  in  1945  to  help  with  the  large  influx 
of  students  following  the  war  and  had  met  her 
full  teaching  schedule  only  a few  days  before  her 
sudden  death. 

Her  teaching  ability,  friendliness  of  spirit,  and 
warmth  of  manner  had  won  her  a host  of  friends 
on  the  campus  and  in  the  community.  A mem- 
ber of  Sigma  Alpha  Iota,  national  honorary 
music  society,  she  was  a member  of  St.  John’s 
Lutheran  Church  and  belonged  to  Chapter  G, 
P.E.O.  Her  love  of  Oberlin  and  the  special 
regard  in  which  she  held  the  Conservatory  fac- 
ulty under  whom  she  had  studied  continued 
throughout  the  years,  and  it  was  with  great  an- 
ticipation that  she  had  looked  forward  to  her 
25th  class  reunion  at  the  Conservatory  this  com- 
ing June. 

She  is  survived  in  the  immediate  family  by 
her  husband,  who  is  professor  of  history  and 
chairman  of  the  political  science  department  at 
St.  Olaf ; and  two  sons,  Herum  and  Mark. 

1937 

HONORARY  DEGREE 

ABBOTT  — Edith  Abbott,  former  professor  of 
social  economy  and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, died  on  July  28.  1957  at  Grand  Island, 
Nebraska,  at  the  age  of  80. 

Born  in  Grand  Island  on  September  26,  1876, 
Miss  Abbott  received  her  A.B.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Nebraska  in  1901  and  two  years 
later  was  awarded  a fellowship  in  political  econ- 
omy at  the  University  of  Chicago  — one  of  the 
first  women  to  achieve  such  an  honor  in  this 
field.  After  receiving  her  Ph.D.  in  1905,  she 
spent  the  following  year  abroad  studying  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics.  Returning  to  the 
United  States  to  teach  political  economy  at 
Wellesley  College,  she  soon  grew  dissatisfied 
with  segregated  education  and  accepted  happily 
a position  with  the  new  school  of  social  work 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  then  known  as  the 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy.  She  was 
associate  director  of  the  Chicago  School  of 
Civics  for  many  years  and  from  1924  until  her 
retirement  in  1953  taught  social  economy  and 
was  Dean  of  the  School  of  Social  Service  Ad- 
ministration at  the  University. 

Miss  Abbott’s  pioneering  efforts  in  creating 
national  standards  of  education  and  training  of 
social  workers  were  fundamental  steps  in  elevat- 
ing social  work  to  a professional  status.  Her 
teachings  always  stressed  the  need  for  humanity 
and  sympathy  in  addition  to  the  scientific  aspects 
of  social  work. 

Her  work  with  Julia  Lathrop,  Sophonisba 
Breckinridge,  LL.D.  T9,  and  Jane  Addams  was 
known  throughout  the  country.  At  the  celebra- 
tion of  Oberlin  College’s  Co-Education  Centen- 
nial in  1937,  President  Wilkins  bestowed  on  her 
an  honorary  degree  with  these  words:  “Edith 
Abbott,  teacher  of  those  who  seek  with  disci- 
plined method  to  right  social  wrong,  dean  of 
human  hope,  in  the  name  of  Oberlin  College  I 
confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.” 

Noted  for  articles,  books,  and  monographs  in 
her  field,  she  also  hTd  honorary  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Nebraska  and  Beloit  College. 
Recently  the  University  of  Chicago  held  a special 
memorial  service  which  commemorated  the  ideal- 
ism and  distinction  of  her  life. 

She  is  survived  by  a brother,  Arthur  Abbott; 
and  a niece,  Miss  Charlotte  Abbott. 
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“An  enduring  monument.  . . 


There  comes  a point  in  the  life  of 
every  one  of  us  when  we  reach  for 
something  tangible  which  will  rep- 
resent the  good  will  and  good  work 
which  we  have  tried  to  live. 

Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  a be- 
quest to  Oberlin  College,  large  or 
small  is  such  an  enduring  monument, 
creating  a living  memorial  to  the 
highest  aspirations  of  mankind? 

It  endures  because  it  gives  to 
Oberlin  College  continued  strength 
and  greater  resources  to  shape  the 
minds  and  the  hearts  of  young  men 
and  women  for  good  work,  good 
will,  and  greater  achievement. 


Information  concerning  bequests  and  annu- 
ities may  be  received  by  writing  to  the 
Office  of  the  President 
Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
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